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THIRD  FLOOR,  PAUL  STEKETEE  AND  SONS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN  —  Completely  Flextured 


As  she  steps  on  this  floor,  the  customer 
becomes  instantly  more  fashion  minded 
than  ever.  From  most  any  vantage  point 
she  sees  the  various  individual  depart* 
ments  with  their  full  display,  richly  ve¬ 
neered  Flextures,  warm  tonj  lighting  and 
subtle  color  styling.  It  has  a  very  definite 
influence  upon  her  urge  to  buy.  It  has  a 


selling  influence  which  will  create  prestige, 
volume  and  profits;  a  fact  of  which  its 
owners  have  already  become  aware. 
Planned,  color-styled  and  equipped  by 
Grand  Rapids. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GK\ND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


For  a  folder  more  completely  illustrative  of  this  Floor  —  Address  Dept.  S-l 


//  Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 

yy/  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 
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DISPLAY-WISEi 


what  does  it  meon? 


The  ability  to  recognize  and  apply  productive  display  meth¬ 
ods.  One  example  —  the  technique  of  displaying  garments 
"in  use".  .  .  on  forms.  Nationwide  N.  A.  D.  1.  tests  prove 
that  the  "in  use"  technique  stops  5 
times  more  people,  thus  providing 
a  greater  number  of  opportuni 
ties  to  sell  to  relatively  the  same 
number  of  people. 

DISPLAY  ON  FORMS 

Write  now  for  Darling  Displays 
new  form  display  guide.  It’s 
FREE.  Shows  how  to  utilize 
this  “in  use”  display  tech¬ 
nique  to  get  more  sales  in¬ 
creases  for  your  store. 


L.  A.  DARLING  COMPANY 
■  RONSON,  MICHIGAN 
NIW  YORK  CHKAGO 

LOS  ANOILIS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
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Tm  liKRTting  and  Mailing  Machina  will  got  out 
largo  mailings  at  “suportonk"  spood.  It  cannot 
mako  an  undotoctod  error  without  automatically 
stopping.  As  many  as  six  ondosuros  —  insortod, 
soid^  stocked  and  counted  automatically  at 
3,S00  to  4,S00  per  hour.  Mail  ImHda  auto- 
moticoily  imprinted.  The  nolien’s  top  firms  moil 
their  literature  at  savings  that  pay  for  the 
equipment  and  break  costly  moiling  bottle-necks. 


The  first  Machina  Mode  In  1977  It  Still  In 
Continuous  OporationI 
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LETS  ARGUE 


! 

Do  Your  Best  to  Keeplon 


T  ONG  familiarity  with  the  retail  trade  permits  us  to  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  asserting  the  average  retailer  is  quite  as 
much  awake  to  the  dangers  of  inflation  as  any  other  factor 
in  American  life,  and  that  he  is  entirely  capable  of  making 
some  sacrifices  of  personal  interest  in  order  to  prevent  prices 
getting  out  of  control.  The  retailer  is  a  logical  creature, 
however,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  considering  things  which 
affect  his  business  from  many  different  angles. 

Just  now  retailers  are  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  possible 
meanings  of  the  "request”  by  the  Director  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  for  what,  in  effect,  would  be  a  voluntary  price  freeze. 
Most  retailers  want  to  comply  with  that  request.  Had  the 
Director  of  Price  Stabilization  said  simply:— "Do  your  best 
to  keep  prices  from  advancing  above  those  at  which  you  were 
selling  merchandise  on  December  1st,”  the  stores  would  have 
something  positive  to  guide  them.  The  “request,”  however, 
attempted  to  set  up  standards  and  so  retailers  have  been  busy 
trying  to  secure  clarification  of  many  points  in  Mr.  DiSalle’s 
pronouncement  which  may  be  susceptible  of  many  different 
meanings.  The  more  recent  efforts  of  the  Director  to  clarify 
the  situation  do  not  add  much  enlightenment.  Maybe  it’s 
universal  in  human  nature,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  men  who 
are  capable  of  great  p>ersonal  sacrifices  when  the  desired 
objective  is  plainly  shown  to  them  are  prone  to  become 
“hair-splitters”  when  you  prescribe  a  set  of  rules  for  their 
guidance.  Obviously,  that  is  because,  instead  of  devoting 
tkeir  whole  attention  to  the  important  objective,  they  are 
compelled  to  weigh  and  measure  the  effect  of  the  particular 
wording  of  the  rules. 

Considered  from  that  angle— and  we  have  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  Director’s  request,  both 
individually  and  in  conference  with  others— we  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  Mr.  DiSalle’s  request  ever  could  have 
been  submitted  in  advance  of  its  issuance  to  those  practical 
men  who  have  been  named  as  his  retail  consultants.  We  are 
very  conscious  of  the  endeavor  of  the  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization  to  avoid,  so  long  as  possible,  the  imposition  of 
direct  mandatory  controls  and,  in  common  with  a  lot  of 
retailers,  we  are  appreciative  of  his  position.  In  the  desire 
to  prevent  invoking  direct  price  controls,  however,  he  has 
attempted  to  secure  some  indirect  influence  over  prices 
though  a  more  direct  control  over  profits.  This,  we  believe, 
was  a  mistake  which  will  tend  only  to  make  a  difficult 
assignment  more  difficult. 


It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  prices  have  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  profits,  because,  of  course,  profit  must  come  out 
of  price,  but  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  prices  cannot  be  gauged 
by  profits.  To  find  a  concern  earning  no  profits  is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  that  its  prices  are  low.  Indeed  they  may 
be  inordinately  high  and,  conversely,  the  concern  which  is 
making  very  substantial  profits  frequently  keeps  its  prices 
unusually  low.  Its  profit  position  not  merely  makes  this 
possible  but  low  prices  will  be  largely  responsible  for  its 
satisfactory. profits.  Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  ver)' 
little  in  the  way  of  control  over  prices  can  be  expected  by 
attempting  to  limit  future  net  profit  to  the  net  profit  in 
certain  years  of  the  past. 

Standards  Don't  Talk  Retail  Language 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  attempt 
to  control  prices  through  controlling  profits  is  that  until 
the  retailer’s  year  has  been  finished  there  can  be  no  certain 
knowledge  of  what  profits  are  going  to  be.  In  a  retail  store 
it  is  impossible  to  sell  everything  at  a  planned  margin  over 
cost.  Some  things  sell  readily  at  the  price  originally  indi¬ 
cated  while  others  do  not  sell  and  require  varying  degrees  of 
markdowns  to  move  them.  Again,  even  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  various  lines  of  merchandise  traditionally  will  be  sold 
with  different  margins.  Thus,  the  successful  retailers  must 
manipulate  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  at 
many  different  prices  and  with  widely  varying  margins,  in 
the  hope  of  eventually  finishing  the  year  with  a  net  profit. 
Prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  a  current,  day-to- 
day  equation  than  net  profit.  If  therefore,  prices  are  to  be 
controlled  through  profit  restriction,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  until  profit  has  been  determined  before  any  decision 
could  be  reached  as  to  what  had  been  done  with  prices.  In 
the  meantime  prices  could  continue  creeping  up  alarmingly. 

In  some  manufacturing  enterprises  cost  accounting  prob¬ 
ably  has  been  carried  to  a  point  where  the  manufacturer, 
making  relatively  few  items,  may  be  able  to  show  accurately 
that  his  costs  on  each  unit  are  so  much  and  his  net  profit 
is  such  and  such.  Nothing  like  that  is  possible  in  retailing, 
however.  It  is  quite  impossible,  with  any  retail  accounting 
system  which  has  been  found  practical  in  operation,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  cost  connected  with  each  individual  item 
of  merchandise.  Retailing  is  largely  a  matter  of  averages. 
Some  items  unquestionably  involve  more  in  costs  than 
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others,  and  some  merchandise  carries  more  margin  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  actual  net  profit  than  others,  but  there  is  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  in  connection 
with  such  details.  If  the  store  management  is  good,  all  these 
averages  are  likely  to  fuse  into  final  over-all  results  which 
make  for  a  net  profit.  To  express  it  simply,  net  profit  is  a 
!  result  not  a  cause  and  prices  are  somewhat  of  a  cause  instead 
i  of  a  result.  To  attempt  to  control  a  cause  by  trying  to  limit 
I  the  result  is  not  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 
j  The  original  request  of  the  Director  of  Price  Stabilization 
‘  contains  many  things  which  retailers  can  argue  about  for  a 
long  time  into  the  future,  and  the  recent  attempt  to  clarify 
the  original  statement  simply  adds  more  material  for  hair¬ 


splitting  and  argument.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  the  thing 
for  every  retailer  who  is  sincerely  interested  in  advancing  the 
defense  effort,  and  fighting  the  inflationary  forces  which 
mobilization  will  create,  is  to  do  his  damnedest  to  prevent 
his  own  prices  from  increasing,  and  to  resist  price  advances 
on  those  goods  and  services  which  he  is  required  to  buy  from 
others. 

That  is  a  statement  which  hardly  requires  much  clarifi¬ 
cation.  True,  it  is  easier  to  say  it  than  to  do  it,  but  it  is  the 
objective  of  all  the  pronouncements  from  Washington,  and 
of  all  your  study  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  Price 
Stabilizer’s  “request.”  Do  that— to  the  best  of  your  ability— 
and  you  will  probably  come  out  about  where  the  officials 
would  have  you.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  do  everything  piossi- 
ble  to  prevent  a  galloping  inflation.  The  influence  which 
makes  the  merchandise  in  your  inventory  appiear  to  be  worth 
more  is  the  most  destructive  thing  which  could  be  encour¬ 
aged,  because  it  will  work  even  faster  in  the  goods  you  still 
must  buy.  This  can  only  mean  greater  difficulty  in  financing 
an  adequate  inventory  and  eventually  calamitous  losses. 
Try  keeping  your  prices  down!  To  do  that  you  will  have  to 
influence  your  suppliers  to  keep  theirs  down  also. 
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Billions  For  Defense  But  Not 

VrOW  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  are  heading  into  a 
prolonged  period  of  full  mobilization,  it  also  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  we  are  to  expierience  tax  burdens  so 
staggering  that  all  we  have  carried  heretofore  is  likely  to 
appear  easy.  The  very  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  freedom  of 
our  people,  may  be  at  stake  and,  of  course,  we  must  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  develop  our  full  fight¬ 
ing  powers.  Therefore,  we  shall  carry  these  tax  burdens 
with  a  minimum  of  complaint  so  long  as  we  know  they 
actually  are  necessary  for  national  defense.  Surely  the  time 
has  come,  however,  when  we  should  insist  that  willful  waste 
is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  the  inevitable  fever  of  preparation  there  will,  of  course, 
be  a  good  deal  of  waste.  It  hardly  could  be  otherwise.  Our 
military  leaders,  and  those  upon  whom  must  fall  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  supplying  the  military  needs,  cannot  wait 
until  their  knowledge  is  so  complete  that  they  can  order 
anly  what  circumstances  later  will  prove  was  necessary. 

I  They  must  spend  billions  of  dollars  with  lavish  hands  and 
«ne  of  the  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome  is  the  difficulty 
of  finding  procurement  officers  whose  imaginations  can  he 
expanded  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  to  order  enough 
af  the  things  which  conceivably  will  be  needed.  Waste  is 
inevitable!  In  fact  war  itself  is  the  greatest  waste,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  great  mobilization  for  national 
defense  which  could  be  free  of  waste. 

There  is  another  form  of  waste,  however,  which  must  not 


One  Cent  For  Willful  Waste 

be  tolerated.  It  is  the  deliberate  typie  of  waste  which  is  a 
general  sin  of  bureaucracy.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the 
knowing  and  deliberate  waste  of  manpiower,  which  keeps 
large  numbers  of  employees  in  idleness  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense.  Very  recently  the  newspapers  contained  a  statement 
made  by  the  Democratic  chairman  of  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  found  many  Government  departments 
“faking  their  reports”  to  make  it  appear  that  large  numbers 
of  employees  kept  in  idleness  actually  are  working  on  various 
projects.  According  to  the  report,  many  of  these  idle  em¬ 
ployees  told  how  they  were  ordered  to  busy  themselves  writ¬ 
ing  personal  letters,  or  sitting  with  a  departmental  “manual” 
before  them,  so  that  as  people  passed  through  the  offices  they 
would  think  them  busily  engaged  with  Government  work. 

When  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  pieacetime  it  is  bad 
enough  but  it  also  happiens  in  wartime.  During  the  worst 
pjeriod  of  manpiower  shortage  in  World  War  II,  the  head  of 
a  wartime  Government  bureau  told  us  he  had  just  received 
orders  to  make  room  for  a  large  number  of  additional  em¬ 
ployees  in  his  staff.  He  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  use  for 
these  extra  pieople  but  he  must  obey  the  orders  from  above. 

In  view  of  these  things,  even  while  we  prepare  ourselves 
to  pay  greatly  increased  taxes,  we  should  begin  fighting  for 
tax  relief  when  that  becomes  piossible  and  meanwhile  we 
should  take  a  direct  piersonal  interest  in  seeing  that  our 
money  is  not  wasted  on  deliberate  mismanagement  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments. 
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By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 

December  21,  1950. 


^  Owing  to  the  speed  with  which  events  are  moving  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  we  will  not  attempt  to  cover  activities  of  the  various  emer¬ 
gency  agencies  relating  to  the  defense  program  on  this  page.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  Congressional  happenings  and  activities 
of  the  various  agencies  that  are  of  concern  to  retailers. 

Congress— Because  of  the  many  time  consuming  problems 
that  face  the  leadership,  such  as  the  organization  of  com¬ 
mittees,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  major  legislation  will 
reach  the  floor  of  either  house  before  early  in  March. 

The  Rules  Committee— Without  question,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  committee  of  the  Congress  from  1909  to  1949  was  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
Committee  determined  for  40  years  just  what  legislation 
could  and  could  not  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  considera¬ 
tion.  In  the  opinion  of  many  students  of  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure,  this  power  that  rested  with  the  Rules  Committee 
prevented  many  bills  backed  by  powerful  minority  groups 
from  being  rushed  to  the  floor.  Outstanding  among  the 
bills  that  have  been  held  from  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  in  recent  years  have  been  the  revisions  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  FEPC,  Universal  Military  Training, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  bill. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  81st  Con¬ 
gress,  the  rules  governing  the  House  were  amended  to  force 
release  from  the  Rules  Committee  of  any  bill  that  had  been 
before  the  committee  for  twenty-one  days  without  action. 
As  a  result  of  this  move,  all  of  the  bills  mentioned  above 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House  for  vote  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  covering  Universal  Military  Training,  which 
was  not  approved  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Last  January,  Representative  Cox  (D.  Ga.)  brought  to 
the  floor  a  resolution  to  restore  the  lost  authority  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  resolution  lost  by  a  vote  of  236  to 
183.  This  vote  in  contrast  to  the  original  curb  on  the 
Committee’s  powers  reflected  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Congressman  Cox  has  announced  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  try  again  early  in  the  session  to  restore  the  lost 
powers  to  the  Rules  Committee.  If  the  Committee  recoups 
its  lost  strength  by  virtue  of  the  smaller  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House,  the  Rules  Committee  will  again  have 
the  pmwer  to  block  certain  bills  from  reaching  the  floor. 

Postal  Ratos— The  Postal  Bill,  introduced  in  the  81st 
Congress  providing  for  increases  generally  in  pmstal  rates 
and  a  reduction  in  the  size  and  weight  of  Parcel  Post  pack¬ 
ages,  was  approved  by  the  House  after  18  months  of  effort. 

The  measure,  however,  died  in  the  Senate  Committee  in 
the  new  session.  Retailers  opposed  that  section  of  the  bill 


dealing  with  the  restrictions  upon  the  size  and  weight  of 
Parcel  Post  packages  but  did  not  object  to  “justifiable” 
increases  in  postal  rates.  Although  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  deficit  is  expected  to  exceed  one  billion  dollars  in 
1951,  no  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
for  higher  rates  is  expected. 

Fur  Labaling— Representative  O’Hara  (R.  Minn.)  has  ad¬ 
vised  NRDGA  that  he  will  introduce  a  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
5187  which  passed  the  House  in  the  81st  Congress  but 
failed  in  gaining  Senate  approval.  The  O’Hara  bill,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Minnesota  mink  farmers,  would  require  that  ail 
fur  garments  be  labeled  with  their  “true  English  names.” 
Mink-dyed  muskrat  garments  would  have  to  be  labeled 
“Muskrat  dyed  to  imitate  or  to  simulate  mink.”  NRDGA 
opposed  this  bill  in  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements— This  much  discussed  Act 
in  its  present  form  expires  on  June  12  of  this  year.  There 
is  broad  evidence  that  strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  make 
the  program  more  conservative,  at  least  in  returning  the 
“peril  point”  clause  to  the  Act.  The  ratio  of  seven  Democrats 
to  six  Republicans  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
encouraging  to  those  who  have  been  fighting  to  tighten  up 
on  this  international  program. 

Optometry— Representative  Miller  (R.  Neb.)  is  expected 
to  reintroduce  his  District  of  Columbia  optometry  control 
bill  in  this  session.  The  Nebraskan  was  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  House  approval  in  the  last  session  but  failed  to  get  his 
bill  through  the  Senate.  NRDGA  oppmsed  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  prohibit  a  department  store  from 
maintaining  an  optometry  department. 

Credit  Controls— Efforts  are  being  made  to  take  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  the  authority  to  control  consumer 
credit.  Opponents  of  Regulation  “W”  have  succeeded  in 
securing  a  sp>onsor  for  such  legislation  but  it  is  not  exp>ected 
that  Congress  will  take  such  a  drastic  step  as  to  create  a  new 
agency  for  this  purpose. 

Clearing  House— The  Joint  Senate-House  “Watchdog” 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Burnet  Maybank  (D.  S.  C.), 
is  now  being  staffed  and  is  expiected  to  serve  the  same  func¬ 
tion  as  the  Smith  Committee  in  the  House  and  the  Small 
Business  Committee  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  emer¬ 
gency.  During  OPA,  NRDGA  found  these  two  Committees 
helpful  in  solving  many  of  the  problems  that  developed. 

Anti-Trust— Although  the  Celler  subcommittee  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  the  monopoly  field,  it  is  exp>ected  that 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  drafting  of  legislation 
to  tighten  anti-trust  laws  and  less  attention  to  hearings  on 
this  subject.  The  Committee  explored  the  subject  of  mon¬ 
opolies  quite  thoroughly  during  the  last  session.  Although 
there  has  not  been  any  real  crystallization  of  thought  on  the 
subject,  it  is  apparent  to  most  that  the  “basing  point”  sub¬ 
ject  will  not  be  given  serious  attention  in  this  session. 

Taxes— This  subject  can  be  briefly  covered  by  saying  there 
will  be  more  and  more  taxes.  The  defense  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  to  a  peak  of  $130  billions  by  1952.  Corporate 
and  personal  rates  will  be  sharply  increased  and  a  serious 
consideration  given  to  excises. 
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Hrst  Step  in  Modernizing 

Before  you  start  modernizing,  make  sure  you 
have  the  facts  on  traffic  movements  into  and 
through  your  store.  Based  on  the  facts,  your 
consultants  can  recommend  the  store-wide  Ver¬ 
tical  Transportation  system  that  wilt  produce 
maximum  improvement  in  your  operations. 

At  all  times,  Westinghouse  engineers  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  your  consultants  in  analyzing 
the  store's  Vertical  Transportation  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how  Westinghouse 
helps  solve  your  store  traffic  problems,  write 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Gevator  Di¬ 
vision,  Dept.  0,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


N«w  Bvauty  —  N«w  Profits  Goldsmith’s, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  knows  that  planned  modernization  is 
the  keynote  to  profitable  retailing.  And— the  facts 
Goldsmith’s  got  on  store  traffic  movements  proved  how 
Electric  Stairways  produce  greater  profits  faster  than 
any  other  improvement  they  could  make. 

Like  Goldsmith’s,  retailers  everywhere  are  realizing  the 
importance  of  making  Electric  Stairways  the  heart  of 
their  nradernization  programs.  With  the  Westinghouse 
32L  and  48L  Stairways,  any  retailer  has  the  perfect 
team  for  increasing  upper  floor  traffic.  ..at  a  new  low  cost. 
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¥\EtP  concern  over  rising  prices 
^  and  the  resulting  squeeze  upon 
the  consumer  was  expressed  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  cooperated  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  conducted  lor  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by 
Storks.  Through  the  medium  of  a 
mail  questionnaire,  develop>ed  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  the 
.Association’s  general  manager,  and 
circulated  among  the  membership  late 
in  1950,  the  heads  of  more  than  400 
department  and  specialty  store  organ¬ 
izations  offered  their  viewpoints  on 
|>ros|)ects  for  the  coming  year. 

\  five  per  cent  increase  in  dollai 
volume,  with  no  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  unit  sales,  is  forecast  for  the 
first  (piarter  of  1951.  Theoretically, 
sucli  conditions  should  mean  good 
profit  for  the  merchant,  but  today’s 
retailer  doesn’t  think  so.  He  sees 
prices  continuing  to  rise,  and  resents 
having  to  pass  along  increases  he  can 
neither  justify  nor  absorb.  He  sees  his 
customers,  already  hard  pressed,  being 
priced  out  of  the  market.  His  own  un¬ 
easy  position  between  maker  and  user 
is  the  more  difficult  because  of  rising 
ex|)enses,  impending  and  actual  gov- 
ermnent  controls,  and  lackluster  sell¬ 
ing.  Inflation,  to  put  it  bluntly,  is 
scaring  hell  out  of  him. 

■Survey  findings  show  that  three  out 
of  four  nrerchants  expect  prices  in 
general  to  continue  rising  in  early 
1951.  Regulation  “W”,  invoked  by  the 
government  to  halt  inflation,  has  had 
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Merchants  are  budgeting  an  approximate  increase  of  five 
per  cent  in  volume,  five  per  cent  in  inventories.  They  expect 
unit  volume  to  be  unchanged,  and  have  no  plans  for 
aggressive  promotions.  They  fear  that  customers  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  market.  Because  of  price  squeezes  and 
rising  expenses  they  predict  the  first  quarter  will  show  no 
profit  improvement  over  1949.  Next  to  prices,  their  biggest 
worry  is  personnel— and  its  current  quality  is  as  fruitful  a 
source  of  complaint  as  the  rapidly  developing  shortage. 


but  slight  effect  on  department  store 
sales  of  hard  goods. 

Government  regulations,  of  course, 
are  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the  re¬ 
porting  store  heads— the  expense  and 
red  tape,  the  problems  of  adjusting  to 
“armed  camp  economy,’’  the  dangers 
inherent  in  too  much  reliance  on  an 
all-powerful  government,  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  impending  controls  may  be 
written  and  administered  by  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  problems 
of  retailing. 

Two  out  of  three  reporting  stores 
expect  to  carry  heavier  inventories  this 
spring,  but  only  commensurate  with 
the  expected  gain  in  dollar  volume. 
No  further  inventory  building  is  indi¬ 
cated,  for  most  reporting  stores  will 
have  no  heavier  orders  outstanding 
than  during  the  previous  spring  sea¬ 
son.  Merchants  appear  cautious  in  in¬ 
ventory  policy,  despite  slow  processing 
of  fill-in  orders.  In  fashion  goods. 
Stores  complain  of  being  pressured  to 
buy  their  season’s  needs  earlier  than 
wisdom  indicates,  and  of  trouble  get¬ 
ting  reorders  in  mid-season  of  good 
running  numbers. 

The  strain  on  capital  caused  by  such 
early  buying  disturbs  large  as  well  as 
small  stores.  further  source  of  worrv 


lies  in  the  rising  cost  of  operation.  It 
sales  were  high  enough,  the  exp>ense 
ratio  would  not  be  too  bad,  they  say, 
but  they  have  no  expectation  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessai7  sales  figures.  The 
squeeze  of  prices  and  taxes  upon  their 
customers  has  been  too  great. 

Retailers  say  that  families  now  spend 
most  of  their  income  on  food  and  hous¬ 
ing,  and  have  already  spent  their 
future  income  for  months  ahead  on 
installment  purchases  of  automobiles 
and  appliances.  Other  spending,  even 
without  further  price  rises,  is  on  a 
basis  of  strict  necessity  in  the  typical 
household,  the  stores  report. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  plan  smashing  promo¬ 
tions,  nor  do  they  expect  to  make  wide 
use  of  additional  advertising  media. 
They  do  not  expect  to  add  to  their 
present  lines  of  merchandise,  nor  to 
drive  aggressively  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  suburban  trade.  Their  1951  pro¬ 
motion  plans,  instead,  will  center 
about  promoting  charge  accounts  and 
stressing  branded  merchandise. 

A  possible  deterrent  to  strenuous 
promotion  is  an  acute  consciousness  of 
its  cost;  merchants  expect  their  adver¬ 
tising,  selling,  and  payroll  cost  per¬ 
centages  to  rise  to  the  [joint  where  net 
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Retail  Planning  for  Early  ^51  (Continued) 


profit  will  level  off  or  drop. 

The  reporting  stores  do  not  plan  to 
lengthen  their  hours  of  business  or  to 
have  more  night  op>enings,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  will  add  suburban 
branches  in  1951.  Their  reluctance  to 
extend  their  hours  or  expand  their  fa¬ 
cilities  is  probably  due  to  two  causes— 
the  shrinking  buying  power  of  their 
customers,  and  the  shortage  of  good 
help. 

The  personnel  situation  appears  un¬ 
promising  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively.  Retailers  look  for  seri¬ 
ous  tightening  of  the  labor  market,  al¬ 
though  few  of  them  expect  to  lose 
large  number  of  employees  to  defense 
plants.  Substantially  greater  use  of 
p>art-time  employees  is  planned  by 
most  of  the  reporting  stores.  A  serious 
problem,  however,  is  that  store  heads 
find  few  p>eople  in  either  executive  or 
rank  and  file  jobs  who  are  willing  to 
apply  themselves  and  find  happiness 
in  their  work;  salesp>eople,  merchants 
say,  just  don’t  put  that  needed  extra 
effort  into  closing  a  sale.  Service,  as 
well  as  volume,  is  suffering. 

In  the  midst  of  their  criticisms  of 
employees,  manufacturers,  customers, 
and  Washington,  the  reporting  stores 
took  time  out  also  for  a  certain  amount 
of  healthy  self-criticism.  Merchants  ’ 
cited  "our  own  weakness  and  lack  of 
knowledge”  and  the  tendency  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  follow  one  another  blindly. 
The  need  for  alertness  was  stressed, 
along  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
open  to  new  ideas.  "Simply  because 
a  problem  has  resolved  itself  in  the 
past  is  no  assurance  that  the  same 
methods  will  work  today.” 

Fundamentals,  however,  do  not 
change,  and  thus  a  feeling  of  warm 
corifidence  is  generated  by  this  com¬ 
ment,  from  the  head  of  an  apparel 
sp>ecialty  shop:  "I  think  the  retailer 
should  be  calm.  The  problems  should 
be  met  as  they  arise.  Try  not  to  over¬ 
buy.  Keep  your  clientele  and  treat 
them  right,  and  you  will  survive  this 
condition  as  you  did  others.” 

In  the  detailed  rep>ort  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  findings  which  follows,  the  an¬ 


alysis  is  based  up>on  the  first  412 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  circulated 
among  heads  of  NRDGA  member 
stores  during  the  last  week  of  No¬ 
vember,  1950.  Among  those  who  re¬ 
plied,  171,  or  41.5  p)er  cent,  were  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $1,000,000  or  more.  Apparel 
specialty  shops  accounted  for  101,  or 
24.5  p)er  cent  of  the  replies.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  annual  volume  of  less 
than  $1,000,000  represented  19.5  p)er 
cent,  and  the  remaining  14.5  p>er  cent 
included  miscellaneous  and  unidenti¬ 
fied  stores. 

To  encourage  frankness,  the  store 
heads  were  asked  to  identify  their 
stores  by  typ>e  and  size,  rather  than  by 
name. 

Below  are  the  questions  asked,,  and 
a  summary  of  the  replies. 

Do  you  expect  an  increase  in  dollar 
volume  for  Spring  1951  compared  with 
Spring  1950?  How  much?  In  which  di¬ 
visions? 

The  typical  store  exp>ects  a  five  p>er 
cent  increase.  Among  medium-sized 
and  large  department  stores,  87  per 
cent  exp>ect  an  increase,  whereas  only 
76  p)er  cent  of  smaller  department 
stores  and  of  specialty  shops  count  on 
increased  volume,  as  Table  1  shows. 

Among  the  department  stores,  nine 
out  of  10  exp)ect  an  increase  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories;  a  majority, 
also,  in  men’s  and  boys’  wear  and  home 
furnishings  other  than  appliances, 
radio,  and  television.  Less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  stores  expect  appliances 
and  radio  to  show  an  increase. 

Do  you  expect  an  increase  in  unit  sales 
for  Spring  1951  compared  with  Spring 
1950?  How  much?  In  which  divisions? 

For  all  types  of  reporting  stores,  the 
answer  was  consistent:  58  per  cent 
said  no  increase  was  expected.  Among 
those  who  expect  an  increase,  89  per 
cent  look  for  it  in  ready-to-wear  and 
accessories;  59  p>er  cent,  in  men’s  and 
boys’  wear;  and  55  per  cent  in  home 
furnishings  other  than  appliances,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television. 


Do  you  expect  inventories  to  be  heavier 
for  Spring  1951  compared  to  Spring 
1950?  How  much?  In  which  divisions? 

The  typical  store  expects  inventories 
to  be  five  to  six  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year;  31  per  cent,  however,  antici¬ 
pate  no  increase.  Three  out  of  four 
department  stores  with  volume  above 
$1,000,000  expect  inventories  to  in¬ 
crease;  among  smaller  department 
stores  and  apparel  specialty  shops,  the 
percentage  expecting  an  increase  is 
somewhat  smaller,  as  Table  2  shows. 
Among  those  who  expect  an  increase, 
three  out  of  four  expect  it  to  occur  in 
ready-to-wear,  in  men’s  and  boys’  wear, 
and  in  home  furnishings  other  than 
appliances,  radio  and  television. 

Do  you  expect  outstanding  orders  to  be 
heavier?  How  much?  In  what  divisions? 

Apparel  shops  and  small  depart¬ 
ment  stores  expect  no  increase;  larger 
department  stores  exp>ect  one,  as 
Table  3  shows,  with  a  five  per  cent 
increase  typical.  For  the  entire  group 
of  reporting  stores,  only  48  per  cent 
look  for  increased  orders. 

Among  the  department  stores  which 
look  for  an  increase,  93  per  cent  ex{)ect 
it  in  home  furnishings  other  than  ap¬ 
pliances,  radio  and  television.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent  expect  it  in  men’s  and 
boys’  wear,  and  63  per  cent  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories. 

What  promotion  methods  will  be  most 
effective  for  1951? 

The  stores  were  given  a  check  list 
of  eight  possible  methods,  and  were 
asked  to  mark  the  two  or  three  they 
consider  best. 

66%  checked  “promote  branded 
goods” 

54%  checked  “promote  charge 
accounts” 

30%  checked  “aggressive  drive  for 
suburban  trade” 

22%  checked  “more  institutional 
advertising” 

21%  checked  “more  off-price 
sales” 

18%  checked  “promote  unbrand¬ 
ed  goods” 

17%  checked  “use  additional 
media” 

14%  checked  “take  on  additional 
lines  of  merchandise.” 
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Among  department  stores  of  all  sizes, 
January,  1951 


the  promotion  of  branded  goods  was 
most  frequently  indicated;  among  ap¬ 
parel  shops,  the  promotion  of  charge 
accounts  ranked  first. 

What  will  be  the  manpower  situation  in 
your  city  this  spring? 

The  stores  were  asked  to  give  yes-no 
answers  to  three  questions  on  man¬ 
power,  Fifty-seven  jjer  cent  indicated 
that  they  expect  a  serious  tightening  of 
the  retail  labor  market.  An  equal 
number  said  they  would  use  substan¬ 
tially  more  part-time  employees.  Only 
nine  per  cent  expect  to  lose  many 
employees  to  defense  plants;  the  rest 
answered  “few”  or  “none”. 

Department  stores  with  volumes 
above  1 1,000, 000  reported  a  tight  labor 
situation  more  generally  than  the 
other  groups  in  this  survey;  they  also 
indicated  a  more  general  tendency 
toward  more  part-time  employees  and 
greater  losses  to  defense  plants. 

Have  you  night  openings  now?  Do  you 
plan  more  in  1951? 

Three  out  of  four  who  replied  have 
night  openings— a  figure  which  seems 
to  overstate  the  case,  because  many 
failed  to  reply,  leaving  a  rather  meager 
sample  on  this  point.  Ninety-three  per 
cent  plan  no  change  in  night  open¬ 
ings;  six  per  cent  will  have  more;  one 
per  cent  will  cut  down. 

Will  your  store  hours  be  longer  in 
1951? 

Ninety-five  per  cent  will  make  no 
change;  three  per  cent  will  lengthen 
their  hours;  and  two  per  cent  will 
shorten  them. 

How  many  branch  stores  do  you  now 
operate?  Do  you  plan  to  add  any  in 
1951? 

One  store  in  four  among  those  who 
answered  this  question  rep)orts  a 
branch  store  and,  as  may  be  exf>ected, 
the  prop>ortion  of  stores  with  branches 
is  greater  among  department  stores 
with  more  than  11,000,000  annual  vol¬ 
ume.  In  this  group,  29  per  cent  have 
branches,  as  compared  with  13  per 
cent  for  the  smaller  department  stores. 
The  median  number  of  branches  is 
two;  some  45  per  cent  of  those  with 
branches  have  only  one. 

Of  those  who  answered  the  question 
on  1951  plans,  11  per  cent  will  open  a 
branch.  A  few  of  this  group  plan  two 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


TABLE  1.  SPRING  1951  DOLLAR  VOLUME 

inpected 

Depertmeiit  Sleree* 

Apparel 

AN 

Increoee 

Vehsiwe  Over 

VeWme  UiMler 

5pe*iolty 

Reporting 

Over  1950 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

Shop* 

Store** 

Over  10%  ... 

. .  9% 

9% 

8% 

9% 

6%  to  10%.. . 

.  33 

35 

35 

34 

1%  to  5%... 

.  36 

23 

27 

31 

Net  stated  . . 

.  9 

9 

6 

7 

87% 

76% 

76% 

81% 

No  increase  . 

.  13 

24 

24 

19 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*ln  this  and  »ubt«qu«nt  table*,  department  itores  are  divided  into  only  two  volume  c«rte- 
gorie*.  Replies  for  the  different  siie  groupings  over  $1,000,000  annual  volume  did  not  show 
sufficient  variation  to  warrant  further  breakdowns. 

**ln  this  and  subsequent  tables,  these  figure*  represent  not  only  the  categories  shewn,  but 
also  other  types  of  spsecialty  stores  and  stores  that  failed  to  classify  themselves  as  to  type. 


TABLE  2.  SPRING  1951  INVENTORIES 

Expected 

DeportoMot  Store* 

Apporel 

AN 

Increoee 

Voloni*  Over 

Velooie  Under 

Specialty 

Roporting 

Over  1950 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

Shop* 

Store* 

Over  10%  _ 

.  22% 

21% 

11% 

18% 

6%  to  10%.... 

.  33 

16 

30 

29 

1%  to  5% . 

.  13 

9 

10 

11 

Net  stated  . . . 

.  8 

13 

14 

11 

76% 

59% 

65% 

69% 

No  increase  . . 

.  24 

41 

35 

31 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  3.  SPRING  1951  OUTSTANDING  ORDERS 


Expected 

Deportment  Stores 

Apparel 

AN 

Increo** 

Vehime  Over 

Vobme  Under 

Specialty 

Roporting 

Over  1950 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

Shop* 

Store* 

Over  10%  . 

14% 

16% 

7% 

13% 

6%  to  10% . 

22 

7 

11 

15 

1%  to  5% . 

6 

7 

9 

8 

Not  stated  . . 

14 

9 

9 

12 

56% 

39% 

36% 

48% 

No  increase  .... 

44 

61 

64 

52 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  4.  PRICES,  COSTS, 

AND  PROFITS  FOR  EARLY  1951 

Store*  Expecting  Each  To  . 

Ri*e 

UvelOff 

Drop 

Prices  in  general  . 

75% 

24% 

1% 

Advertising  cost . 

64% 

33% 

3% 

Selling  cost  %  . 

70% 

28% 

2% 

Payroll  %  to  soles  . 

67% 

30% 

3% 

Net  Profit  %  . 

24% 

38% 

38% 

Thete  tables  sumtnarixe  opinions  of  reporting  stores  on  key  points  in  the 
survey.  The  first  three  UUsles  show  the  variations  in  opinion  expressed  by 
stores  of  diferent  types;  the  results  summarized  in  Table  4,  however,  were  fairly 
smular  far  ail  types  of  stores  participating  in  this  research. 
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HOES 


A  NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITY 


By  Lew  Hahn 


There  are  outstanding  exceptions,  but  in  the  average  department  store 
the  women's  shoe  department  is  an  unsatisfactory  operation.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  this— it's  been  true  for  at  least  25  years.  More 
obviously  than  some  other  departments  whose  volume  has  been  slip¬ 
ping  away  to  other  outlets,  this  one  appears  to  represent  a  serious 
merchandising  failure.  Here  is  a  preliminary  analysis  of  what's  wrong 
with  the  shoe  department;  in  a  future  issue  a  detailed  research  study 
will  present  the  possibilities  for  improvement. 


TSTHAT’S  the  matter  with  the 
Women’s  Shoe  Departments  in 
the  stores?  Why  has  something  like  60 
per  cent  of  the  business  gone  to  the 
chains,  and  away  from  department 
stores?  Why  does  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  handle  its  women’s  shoes 
today  just  about  the  way  it  did  two  or 
three  decades  ago?  Are  there  any  act¬ 
ual  shoe  buyers  employed  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  or  are  shoes  merchandised 
in  spare  moments  by  someone  who  is 
too  busy  with  half  a  dozen  other  de¬ 
partments  ever  to  take  the  time  to 
learn  something  about  the  women’s 
shoe  business?  Do  the  buying  offices 
which  represent  department  stores  in 
the  various  markets  employ  any  shoe 
buyers  who  are  as  capable  in  their  line 
as  the  ready-to-wear  buyers?  Is  the 
management  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  really  interested  in  the 
shoe  department,  or  does  the  big  boss 
feel  that  shoes  are  unimportant? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  in  our  contacts 
with  manufacturers  who  view  with  re¬ 
gret  the  poor  results  achieved  by  so 
many  Women’s  Shoe  Departments. 
The  producers  of  women’s  shoes  be¬ 
lieve  they  know  the  answers.  Some  of 
them  hold  that,  although  the  entire 


answer  to  the  movement  of  the  shoe 
business  into  the  chain  stores  is  not 
price,  there  are  price  considerations 
which  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the 
situation.  Manufacturers  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  for  example,  the  kind  of 
thinking  which  prevents  department 
stores  from  making  prices  on  shoes 
which  end  in  49  cents.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  manufacturer  finds  it  necessary 
to  increase  his  price  to  the  retailer  by 
10  cents  per  pair,  on  a  shoe  which  has 
been  priced  at  1 10.95,  the  retailer 
either  considers  he  must  absorb  that 
increase  or  advance  his  price  a  full 
dollar,  or  even  $2,  because  he  would 
probably  hold  that  an  $11.95  price 
would  not  be  popular.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chain  store  under  similar 
circumstances,  if  it  did  not  absorb 
that  increase,  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  price  $11.49.  Apparently 
such  stores  are  not  too  much  hamp)ered 
by  superstitions  about  prices  which 
the  public  may  have  outlived  but 
which  still  are  cherished  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  some 
manufacturers  that  department  store 
retailers  enjoy  a  “margin”  on  women’s 
shoes  of  about  42  per  cent,  as  a  mini¬ 
mum.  On  this  basis,  they  can  see  no 


reason  why  department  store  manage¬ 
ment  fails  to  see  the  great  potentialities 
in  a  prof>erly-operated  shoe  depart¬ 
ment.  They  are  convinced  that  shoe 
departments  are  getting  the  bulk  of 
their  sales  from  about  20  per  cent  of 
their  inventory.  They  believe  a  prop¬ 
erly-operated  department  would  not 
have  so  much  dead  stock  and  they 
think  that  greater  concentration  upon 
shoes  would  bring  fresh  life,  clean¬ 
turning  stocks  and  satisfactory  profit 
showings. 

All  this  constitutes  a  serious  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  department  store’s  Wom¬ 
en’s  Shoe  Department.  It  should 
lead  management  to  investigate  the 
situation,  decide  how  much  of  what  is 
said  is  justified,  and  then  seek  im¬ 
proved  methods  where  they  are  possi¬ 
ble.  In  that  endeavor  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  1949  MOR  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  to  help  us  appraise  the 
situation.  It  will  be  realized  that  the 
MOR  figures  throw  considerable  light 
on  general  trends  in  the  trade  but  may 
not  square  entirely  with  those  of  many 
specific  stores.  For  that  reason,  if  the 
subject  interests  you,  and  it  should, 
get  out  your  own  figures  and  make 
your  own  analysis. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  check  in 
the  MOR  is  the  manufacturer’s  belief 
that  women’s  shoes  bring  the  retailer  a 
minimum  margin  of  42  f>er  cent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  MOR,  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  including  discounts,  amounted  to 
36.9  per  cent  of  sales,  not  42  per  cent. 
Of  course,  few  manufacturers  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  retail  accounting 
to  know  the  differences  between  “gross 
margin,”  “cumulative  markon”  and 
“initial  markon.”  So  they  would  hard¬ 
ly  recognize  that  between  the  gross 
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margin,  including  discounts,  which 
the  store  actually  realizes,  and  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  42  per  cent,  about  which  they 
speak,  there  is  a  difference  of  5.1  f)er 
cent.  This  difference,  which  the  stores 
do  not  get,  would  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  net  profit  figure— if  it  could  be 
realized.  The  “cumulative  markon” 
appears  to  be  40.8.  (The  figures  we 
are  using  are  those  for  stores  doing 
more  than  a  million  of  total  volume.) 

Inactive  Shoe  Inventories 

The  argument  that  the  bulk  of 
women’s  shoe  sales  are  made  from 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  is  something  which  manage¬ 
ment  should  check  in  its  own  store. 
Whether  or  not  the  statement  is  any¬ 
where  near  accurate,  the  general  stock 
condition  indicated  probably  is  not 
good.  Markdowns  of  9.9  p)er  cent  of 
sales  seem  to  be  higher  than  should 
be  the  case  if  the  stocks  were  clean, 
well-selected  and  actively  moving. 
The  low  rate  of  stock  turn— only  2.7 
times— likewise  argues  for  an  inactive 
inventory.  It  would  be  worth  while 
for  management  to  try  keeping  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  stock  turns  on  the  more  rapidly- 
moving  numbers  in  the  department’s 
inventory  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
actual  potential  might  be  with  more 
consistent  merchandising. 

Average  Sale  Indicates  Potential 

The  average  gross  sale  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Shoe  Department  in  1949,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  MOR,  was  $8.83.  An  av-^ 
erage  transaction  as  high  as  that  could 
mean  an  opportunity  to  get  a  great 
deal  more  business  in  the  lower  price 
lines,  but  it  also  should  hold  definite 
profit  potentialities,  and  the  3,489 
transactions  per  salesperson  should  be 
a  further  assurance  of  what  could  be 
done  with  more  concentration  on  this 
department.  The  department,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  the  high-expense  de¬ 
partments,  for  the  cost  of  direct  sell¬ 
ing  is  shown  as  8.9  per  cent  of  sales. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  selling  costs 
in  the  whole  store.  In  a  number  of 
other  departments  where  direct  sell¬ 
ing  costs  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
the  average  sales  transaction  usually 
is  very  much  smaller  than  in  Women’s 
Shoes.  Here  are  some  of  these  higher 
selling  cost  departments  and  their  av¬ 
erage  sales,  which  we  contrast  with  the 
Shoe  Department: 
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Salespeople’s 

Average 

Salaries 

Sale 

Women’s  Shoes 
Sheet  Music, 

8.9 

$8.83 

Records,  etc. 

9. 

2.66 

Boys’  Shoes 

8.S 

4.28 

Candy 

8.4 

.70 

Millinery 

Laces,  Trimmings, 

8.8 

6.33 

Ribbons 

10.9 

1.25 

Notions 

8.9 

1.04 

Stationery 

8.5 

.91 

Compare  with  Coats  and  Suits 

The  assumption  that  management 
regards  the  Women’s  Shoe  Department 
as  relatively  of  less  importance  than 
some  other  departments  may  seem 
more  understandable  if  we  compare 
some  of  its  statistics  with  those  of  such 
a  department  as  Women’s  and  Misses’ 
Coats  and  Suits.  Here  the  average 
transaction  is  shown  as  $38.38,  the 
gross  margin,  including  discounts,  34.5 
per  cent  and  the  cost  of  salaries  of 
salespeople  amounted  to  4.9  jier  cent 
of  sales.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Women’s  Shoe  Department 
actually  occupies  a  greater  share  of  the 
selling  area  of  the  whole  store  than 
the  Coats  and  Suits.  The  figures  show 
2.2  per  cent  for  shoes  and  only  2.1  for 
coats  and  suits.  Perhaps,  in  the  com¬ 
parison  of  such  departmental  statistics 
theVe  may  be  some  explanation  for 
more  interest  in  some  of  the  other  de¬ 
partments  than  in  shoes. 

When  we  come  to  transactions  jjer 
square  foot  of  selling  space,  we  find 
that  shoes  yield  only  12  sales  per 
square  foot,  while  in  many  other  de¬ 
partments  the  store  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  much  more  activity.  A  few 
examples  will  help  make  our  jx>int. 
Women’s  Hosiery  showed  130  transac¬ 
tions  p>er  square  foot.  Small  Leather 
Goods  73,  Toilet  Articles  128,  Station¬ 
ery  106  and  Candy  108.  All  of  these, 
of  course,  are  small  ticket  items,  but 
in  comparing  activity  with  the  shoe 
department  the  contrast  is  so  great  that 
pK>ssibly  it  affords  one  more  reason  for 
any  relative  lack  of  active  interest  by 
management  in  shoes,  for  it  is  activity 
which  provides  the  reason  for  existence 
of  a  store.  Given  sufficient  activity,  it 
then  is  up  to  the  store  to  make  such 
transactions  yield  a  profit. 

We  have  said  that  p>erhaps  some  of 
these  contrasts  between  departments 
may  help  to  explain  any  seeming  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Womens’  Shoe  De¬ 


partment  but  these  things  do  not 
justify  any  closing  of  management’s 
eyes  to  the  splendid  potentials  in  such 
departments.  Actually,  there  is  little 
which  women  buy  in  the  stores  which 
could  be  more  important  than  shoes. 
Not  only  are  they  essential  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  possibly  for  comfort  (although 
we  frequently  are  in  doubt  about  the 
latter)  but  they  are  an  exceedingly 
important  element  in  a  woman’s  dress. 
Shoes  have  become  more  imp)ortant 
fashion-wise  than  millinery.  There  are 
so  many  different  types  and  colors  of 
shoes  for  so  many  different  occasions 
and  costumes,  that  frequent  sales  are 
assured.  Today  shoes  command  rela¬ 
tively  high  prices  and  the  element  of 
wear  has  been  much  reduced,  thus  in¬ 
suring  repeat  sales  to  such  customers 
as  find  the  shoe  department  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Probably  there  is  no  department 
of  the  store  in  which  really  intelligent 
service  will  be  more  appreciated  than 
in  shoes.  Shoes  which  do  not  fit  are 
not  merely  an  embarrassment  to  the 
customer  but  are  productive  of  great 
discomfort  and  even  lasting  injury  to 
the  feet. 

Big  Inventories  Usually  Not  Good 
We  are  not  in  position  to  judge 
whether,  in  any  particular  store,  the 
Women’s  Shoe  Department  is  in  as 
competent  hands  as  should  be  the  case 
in  order  to  assure  intelligent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandising.  This  should  be 
based  upon  practical  knowledge  of 
what  women  want  and  complete  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  what  the  market  affords. 
We  have  seen  plenty  of  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  which  convinces  us  many  depart¬ 
ment  store  shoe  departments  are  labor¬ 
ing  along  under  the  weight  of  inven¬ 
tories  which  are  too  heavy,  too  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  yet  have  too  little  of  what 
customers  want.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  sufficient  interest  to  lead  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  store  which  has  such  a 
department  to  investigate  the  condi¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  well  to  find  out  how 
many  different  styles  of  shoes  the  de¬ 
partment  carries.  We  have  a  hunch  it 
will  prove  a  great  surprise  to  manage¬ 
ment  when  the  answer  is  available. 

It  also  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
learn  how  much  capital  is  tied  up  in 
shoes  in  which  the  size  range  is  hof>e- 
lessly  broken.  Another  p>oint  of  great 
interest  should  be  to  check  those  shoes 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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LIFO  INVENTORY  VALUATION 
■NREIATWNTO  PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

TIm  adoption  of  LIFO  for  fiscal  1950  would  oppoor  to 
By  David  Ladin  involvo  no  dongor  of  sorious  tax  lotsos  ovnr  o  poriod  of 

Controllers’  Congress  y*cn  and  would  provido  substantial  tax  savings  if  infio- 

tion  should  occur. 


From  a  tax  standp>oint  it  is  gener-  years  when  inflation  of  inventory  val-  War  (and  runaway  inflation)  over  the 

ally  recognized  that,  in  arriving  at  ues  occur  and  would  result  in  a  sizable  next  decade  a  retailer  who  made  the 

a  decision  to  adopt  LIFO,  the  primary  tax  saving.  switch  to  LIFO  in  1950  as  a  measure 

consideration  must  always  be— what  is  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  gauge  of  protection  against  these  contingen- 

going  to  happen  to  prices?  Moreover,  with  any  assurance  the  extent  of  tax  cies,  would  in  all  probability,  not  suf- 

since  the  election  of  LIFO  is  for  prac-  savings  which  would  result  in  the  fer  any  substantial  tax  disadvantages 

tical  purposes  almost  irrevocable,  it  event  of  unbridled  war  (or  post-war)  as  a  result  of  such  action, 

follows  that  some  judgment,  forecast,  inflation.  However,  it  might  be  sup-  The  accompanying  table  contains 

or  guess  must  be  made  about  price  posed  for  the  sake  of  discussion  that  what  are  thought  to  be  reasonable  and 

movements  over  a  long  future  period  they  would  roughly  parallel  tax  sav-  conservative  assumptions  regarding 

before  either  the  election  of  LIFO  or  ings  exjierienced  by  LIFO  users  in  changes  in  dollar  inventories,  prices 

the  retention  of  the  FIFO  method  can  World  War  11.  More  specifically  this  and  tax  rates  if  no  world  war  occurs. 

be  justified.  would  mean  that  a  store  carrying  The  resulting  computations  then  por- 

At  the  present  time  without  the  aid  about  $3,000,000  in  inventory  might  tray  what  would  happen,  under  these 

of  any  crystal  ball  it  can  be  seen  clear-  be  expected  as  a  result  of  LIFO  inven-  conditions,  to  a  store  carrying  approx- 

ly  that  we  are  entering  a  decade  in  tory  valuation  to  reduce  its  total  tax  imately  three  million  dollars  in  inven- 

which  world  peace  is  by  no  means  as-  liability  over  the  next  decade  by  one-  tory  throughout  the  period, 

sured  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  dan-  quarter  to  one-half  million  dollars!  The  price  index  used  in  this  exam- 
gers  of  sharp  inflation  will  be  almost  Certainly  this  line  of  reasoning  would  pie  is  based  upK)n  a  forecast  of  retail 

constantly  present.  While  inflationary  dictate  an  election  of  LIFO  for  the  price  movements  for  the  next  decade, 

pressures  may  be  controlled  to  some  current  fiscal  year,  but  before  taking  made  by  a  leading  private  economic 

extent  for  an  indefinite  p>eriod  of  time,  any  such  step  it  is  always  wise  to  pause  consulting  organization.  In  deriving 

it  is  manifestly  imp>ossible  to  wage  a  and  consider  carefully  the  potential  the  figures  shown,  allowance  was  made 

major  war  without  sooner  or  later  in-  risks  which  such  a  decision  would  en-  for  the  differences  of  price  movements 

curring  substantial  increases  in  the  tail.  It  is  the  purfKJse  of  this  article  in  department  store  merchandise  from 

prices  of  consumer  goods.  Should  this  and  the  accompanying  example  to  price  movements  of  those  articles 

occur  LIFO  would  substantially  re-  demonstrate  that  if  we  should  be  fortu-  which  go  to  make  up  the  Bureau  of 

duce  re|x>rted  income  during  those  nate  enough  to  avoid  a  third  World  {Continued  on  page  82) 


HYPOTHETICAL  COMPARISON 

OP  UFO  AND 

FIFO  INVENTORY  VALUATION 

Cel.  1 

Cel.  2 

Cel.  3 

Cel.  4 

Cel.  5 

Cel.  6 

CeL  7 

Cel.  8 

(Fife-life) 

Cemelotive 

Total 

Tax 

Inventory 

Retail 

life  Cost 

Fife  Coat 

Inventory 

Anneal 

Effective 

Savingaer 

Y*ar  Eiid«d 

Price 

Inventory 

Inventory 

Inventory 

Adjeatment 

Adjeatment 

Tax  Rate 

(lota) 

Jan.  31 

Index 

$TlieeMnde 

$  Theeaends 

$  Theeaenda 

$Tlieeaande 

$  Theeaanda 

% 

$Tlieeaanda 

19S0 

174 

2500 

1605 

1500 

(105) 

(105) 

38.0 

(39.9) 

1951 

181 

3105 

1928 

1863 

(65) 

40 

43.6 

17A 

1952 

190 

3259 

1928 

1955 

27 

92 

54.0 

49J' 

1953 

190 

3259 

1928 

1955 

27 

— 

54.0 

— 

1954 

185 

3173 

1928 

1904 

(M) 

(51) 

50.0 

(25J) 

1955 

182 

3121 

1928 

1873 

(55) 

(31) 

50.0 

(13J) 

195« 

182 

3121 

1928 

1873 

(55) 

— 

50.0 

— 

1957 

183 

3138 

1928 

1883 

(45) 

10 

50.0 

5.0 

1958 

183 

3138 

1928 

1883 

(45) 

— 

50.0 

— 

1959 

184 

3156 

1928 

1894 

(34) 

(11) 

50.0 

(5J) 

1960 

185 

3173 

1928 

1904 

(24) 

10 

50.0 

5.0 

Cwniwlotiv  tax  incrooM  (94)  | 
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PEELLE 

MOTORSTAIRS 

are  a  great 
merchandising  force  at 

HERPOLSHEIMER’S 


Up  go  customers  .  .  .  and  up  go  soles  .  .  .  when  Peelle  Motorstoirs 
ore  moving  people  to  buy.  Peelle  Motorstoirs  offer 
multifloor  retailers  the  most  modern  method  of  vertical 
transportation  available.  Their  advanced  operational  concepts 
result  in  longer  life  and  the  lowest  maintenance  cost 
yet  achieved  in  the  moving  stairway  industry.  There  is  ^  bu 

no  better  way  to  increase  store  traffic  on  upper  floors  |||  || 

and  to  widen  the  range  of  impulse  buying  than  to  move  yM\ 
people  comfortably  and  safely  on  Peelle  Motorstoirs. 

For  further  information  send  for  new  folder  PM-502.  / 


PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  of  TNE  PEELLE  COMPANY,  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6,  N.  Y. 


OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


ESA  Drafts  Mandatory  Retail  Price  Control 


A  RET  AIL  delegation  representing 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee 
will  confer  with  ESA  officials  on  Janu- 
ar)’  15  on  all  phases  of  emergency  con¬ 
trols.  ESA  staff  has  l>een  working  for 
the  past  month  on  a  price  order  based 
on  the  individual  retailer’s  historical 
percentage  margins,  by  items  and  in 
categories.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  this  type  of  control 
which  will  be  employed,  once  the 
agency  has  satisfied  itself  that  volun¬ 
tary  |)rice  control  has  lieen  given  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
controls  will  l)e  selective  or  general; 
nor  whether  the  permissible  margin 
percentage  will  be  based  on  pre-Korea 
experience  or  current  experience.  In 
his  request  for  voluntary  price  control 
last  month  the  Price  Administrator 
said  that  any  official  price  action  will 
make  use  of  a  base  jjeriod  ending  not 
later  than  December  1,  19.50.  (Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  (Con¬ 
trollers’  (Congress,  based  on  the  first 
nine  months  of  1950,  storetvide  cumu¬ 
lative  markon  for  the  jjeriod  was,  for 
department  stores,  39.3  jjer  cent  of 
sales.  Cunudative  markon  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  years  1946,  1947,  1948  and 
1949  varied  between  38.8  |>er  cent  and 
39.3  |>er  cent.) 


freeze  on  items  is  a  gross  profit  or 
gross  margin  freeze,  in  jiercentage 
terms.  It  would  be  most  workable  on 
cither  a  total  production  or  a  mer¬ 
chandise  classification  basis. 

On  raw  materials,  where  price  his¬ 
tory  starts,  there  appears  to  l>e  no  al¬ 
ternative  to  a  dollar  and  cents  freeze. 
With  this  basis  and  with  wages  stab¬ 
ilized,  marginal  control  should  be 
broadly  workable  throughout  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing  sys¬ 
tem.  How  soon  any  large-scale  price 
control  program  is  adopted  seems  to 
ilejjend  chiefly  on  the  creation  of  a 
wage  control  pattern,  and  labor’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it. 

Some  Dollar  Controls.  It  seems  very 
unlikely,  however,  that  dollar  and 
cents  ceilings  can  be  completely  avoid¬ 
ed  on  manufactured  items.  Increases 
in  purchasing  {jower  in  such  a  |x;riod 
as  this  are  not  evenly  distributed,  ljut 
the  cost  of  living  has  l>een  going  up 
for  everybody.  Therefore,  it  is  likely 
that  as  in  World  War  II  a  list  of  low- 
end  staples  to  be  regarded  as  cost-of- 
living  necessities  will  be  compiled  and 
these  will  be  dollar-controlled  all  the 
way.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  retailers  would  favor  such  a  regu¬ 
lation,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
margin,  provided  (1)  that  the  list  were 
limited  to  true  essentials  and  made 
specific  enough  to  insure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  pre-Korea  quality  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  price:  and  (2)  that  ESA  uses  its  al¬ 
location  authority  to  insure  adeejuate 
pioduction  of  these  items. 

Since  the  l>eginning  of  the  emergen¬ 
cy  NRI)(iA  committees  have,  under¬ 
standably,  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  what  form  price 
control  should  take  if  j>rice  control  be¬ 
came  necessary.  However,  they  have 
Ijeen  almost  equally  concerned  about 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  low-end  staples  to  total  civilian 
production.  The  Association  has  urged 
its  members  and  manufacturers  to  do 


everything  in  their  power  to  maintain 
the  customary  projxirtionate  supply  of 
|K>pular  priced  staples  which  give 
maximum  service  and  utility  to  the 
consumer.  Individually,  a  number  of 
retailers  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  when  there  are  substantial  cut- 
l)acks  in  the  civilian  supply  of  a  ma¬ 
terial,  the  reduced  supply  should  Ije 
specifically  allocated  so  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  low-end  necessities  would  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  less  essen¬ 
tial  items.  With  such  a  program  work¬ 
ing  effectively,  the  necessity  of  price- 
control  is  reduced;  without  it,  price 
control,  however  elaborate,  can  fail  in 
its  main  purpose.  The  disappearance 
of  low-priced  items  nullified  much  of 
the  effect  of  price  control  for  the  low 
income  group  during  World  War  11. 
(IPA’s  attempt  at  an  answer  was  the 
Maximum  Average  Price  Regulation. 
ESA  may  come  up  with  the  same  an¬ 
swer  but  it  will  be  equally  ineffective 
unless  the  materials  are  available  for 
low-end  production  and  unless  it  is 
possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  con¬ 
tinue  low-end  production  at  a  profit. 

Voluntary  Controls.  Retailers  and  re¬ 
tail  advisors  spent  some  days  of  De¬ 
cember  in  puzzled  concentration  on 
the  standards  laid  down  in  ESA’s  re¬ 
quest  for  voluntary  price  control.  In 
the  end  it  seemed  to  add  up  to  a  mar¬ 
gin  control  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  first  six  months  of  1950.  It  was 
susjjected  that  by  gross  margin  the 
Price  Administrator  really  meant 
markup;  it  had  to  be  assumed  that  he 
was  talking  in  terms  of  jiercentages, 
according  to  retail  practice.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  "dollar  profits  in  1946-1949” 
was  given  up  as  a  bad  job.  Retailers 
were  asked  to  use  these  as  a  standard 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
could  increase  their  "gross  margin.” 
But  unless  the  Price  Administrator 
meant  dollar-of-profit  per  dollar-of- 
volume,  (i.e.,  profit  per  cent  to  sales). 


Pre-Retail  Controls.  I'he  margin  tyjxr 
of  regidation  for  retailing  is  tedious  to 
set  up  but  easy  to  administer.  It  does 
not  prevent  price  rises  unless  pre-retail 
prices  are  controlled.  The  nature  of 
the  standards  set  forth  in  the  ESA  vol¬ 
untary  control  request  of  December  19 
suggest  that  a  profit  freeze  may  be  the 
mechanism  employed  for  pre-retail 
control.  However,  a  net  profit  freeze 
offers  no  encouragement  to  operating 
economies,  and  a  profit  freeze  in  terms 
of  dollars  makes  no  allowances  for  in¬ 
creases  in  volume.  In  the  case  of 
manufacturers,  as  in  the  case  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  wholesalers,  the  only  practical 
alternative  to  the  cumbersome  and 
endlessly  complicated  dollar-and-cents 
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this  standard  was  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  his  statement  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  control  profits  resulting  from 
increased  volume.  And  if  he  really 
meant  to  restrict  improvements  in 
"gross  margin,”  this  intention  contra¬ 
dicted  his  statement  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  control  profits  due  to  “econ¬ 


omies  in  operation”  —  example,  re¬ 
duced  markdowns  resulting  from  im¬ 
proved  unit  control  systems.  (NRDGA 
asked  for  clarification  on  these  points 
and  a  number  of  others;  got  none.) 

Only  one  unmistakable  instruction 
emerged  from  the  standards.  This  was 
the  injunction  not  to  raise  prices  on 


stocks  on  hand  on  the  basis  of  cur¬ 
rently  quoted  market  increases. 

Retailers,  moving  into  the  month  of 
year-end  clearances  and  White  Sales, 
were  no  less  intent  than  the  ESA  on 
keeping  prices  as  low  as  possible.  In 
1951  planning  (see  page  13)  high 
prices  were  their  main  worry. 


How  Cutbacks  Affect  Home  Furnishings  Outlook 


Electric  Appliances.  The  General 
Electric  Company,  according  to  H.  L. 
Andrews,  vice  president,  expects  that 
its  projected  civilian  production  cut 
(20-30  per  cent)  in  1951  will  lie  paral¬ 
lelled  by  an  equal  drop  in  consumer 
demand;  plans,  therefore,  to  maintain 
its  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
efforts  in  full  swing  and  advises  stores 
to  do  likewise. 

Reasons  for  the  expected  falling-off 
of  demand  are  cited:  temporary  con¬ 
version  unemployment;  price  rises; 
credit  restrictions;  drop  in  home  con¬ 
struction;  government  pressure  for 
war  bond  savings. 

G-E  does  not  expect  to  drop  any 
appliance  line  in  1951;  rather,  will 
maintain  current  ratios  of  items  in 
its  reduced  production,  .\ndrews 
points  out  that  the  overall  reduction 
from  1950  record  output  will  still 
leave  major  appliances  coming  off  the 
assembly  lines  at  the  rate  of  98  jier 
cent  of  1949  production.  (However, 
W.  J.  Donald,  NEMA’s  managing  di¬ 
rector,  thought  that,  industry-wide, 
the  cut  in  appliance  production  might 
go  as  high  as  40  per  cent.) 

As  to  scarce  materials,  Andrews 
thought  that  satisfactory  substitutes 
could  be  employed  for  aluminum  and 
other  scarce  metals  but  doubted  that 
a  satisfactory  substitute  could  be  found 
for  copper.  (An  NP.\  order  of  No¬ 
vember  29  cut  back  copper  usage  by 
20  per  cent.) 

.\nothcr  footnote  on  diminishing 
consumer  demand  for  major  applian¬ 
ces  was  supplied  by  E.  E.  McEwan  of 
Hotpoint.  He  reported  that  industry¬ 
wide  range  sales  of  1,800,000  in  1950 
included  400,000  taken  from  the 
"future  market.”  He  estimatetl  the  top 
limit  of  consumer  demand  for  refrig¬ 
erators  in  1951  at  4,500,000;  comment¬ 
ed:  “In  other  words,  the  industry 
could  tolerate  a  27  per  cent  cutback 
without  decreasing  the  sales  effort  re¬ 


quired  to  move  this  volume.”  Refrig¬ 
erator  sales  since  Korea,  McEwan  said, 
have  been  72  per  cent  replacement 
purchases,  when  they  would  normally 
be  50  per  cent;  and  similar  increases 
in  replacement  sales  occurred  with 
other  appliances. 

Stripped  or  “utility”  models  in  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  are  not  in  prospect, 
although  James  J.  Nance  of  Hotpoint 
said  that  shiny  trim  would  have  to  be 
considered  expendable. 

T*l«vision.  Ross  D.  Siragusa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Admiral,  said  that  the  televis¬ 
ion  industry  might  be  able  to  produce 
five  million  sets  in  1951.  (Over  ten 
million  sets  are  now  in  use;  recent 
production  has  been  at  a  10  million 
annual  rate.)  Siragusa  gave  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  cutback;  war  production, 
which  will  engage  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  industry’s  capacity  in  the 
next  6-12  months;  and  the  decreased 
availability  of  critical  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  cobalt,  steel,  copper,  rubber, 

.  nickel  and  plastics. 

One  thing  was  very  certain:  the 
CBS  -  RCA  -  FCC  color  controversy 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  cool  off. 
With  every  NPA  cutback  order  on 
metals,  color  television  moved  further 
into  the  future.  A  task  group  of  the 
industry  has  recommended  that  NPA 
specifically  forbid  production  of  color 
TV  sets. 

Announcing  that  no  new  radio  or 
TV  models  would  be  introduced  this 
month,  RCA-Victor  said  that  prices 
will  go  up,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  production  cutback:  the  smaller  the 
volume  base,  the  higher  the  prices. 

The  severe  shortage  of  new  sets  will 
create  a  used-set  market  for  the  first 
time,  predicted  John  S.  Meek,  receiver 
manufacturer.  Trade-in  and  used-set 
sales  are  necessary  anyway  to  stabilize 
the  industry,  he  said,  and  to  bring  TV 
within  everybody’s  reach. 


Floor  Covorings.  Ail  branches  of  the 
floor  coverings  industry  look  forward 
to  a  year  of  peak  demand  in  1951. 
Production  facilities  have  been  ex¬ 
panded,  and  new  materials  have  been 
developed,  but  there  is  always  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  military  needs  may  cut 
deeply  into  production  and  keep  sales 
from  reaching  their  p>otential. 

Soft-surface  firms,  who  produced 
86  million  square  yards  last  year— a 
near  record— are  planning  to  devote  a 
fourth  of  their  output  to  carpets  con¬ 
taining  rayon.  New  rayons,  engineered 
to  meet  the  industry’s  needs,  perform 
well,  and  clip  15  to  20  per  cent  from 
the  price  of  a  carpet  when  they  pro¬ 
vide  half  of  its  fiber  content. 

Because  many  customers  may  be 
pricetl  out  of  the  all-wool  market,  with 
carpet  wools  now  360  per  cent  above 
1947  prices,  the  industry  is  bringing 
better  styling  to  its  less  exjjensive 
weaves  and  fibers.  Cottons,  fiber  rugs, 
and  hard  surface  types  are  also  styled 
for  this  customer  and  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  the  spectacular  price  rises  asso¬ 
ciated  with  wool. 

Bedding.  "I  hop>e  we  won’t  have  to 
resort  again  to  four-coil  box  springs, 
wocxl-bottom  bed  springs  and  no¬ 
spring  sofa  beds,”  says  Edward  V. 
Duffy,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
National  .\ssociation  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers.  The  industry  shares 
with  most  others  the  uncertainty  about 
steel,  of  which  it  uses  annually  an 
estimated  150,000  tons  for  mattresses 
and  bed  springs.  Its  biggest  problem, 
however,  is  the  supply  of  cotton  lint- 
ers,  which  is  expected  to  be  reduced 
one-third  to  one-half  in  1951  because 
of  crop  shortages.  Cotton  linters  are 
in  military  requirement  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  The  in¬ 
dustry’s  hardest  memories  of  World 
War  II  concern  the  diversion  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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G.  Hichol 


TWO  YEARS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AS  RETAILING'S  NATIONAL  LEADER 


After  two  years  as  head  of  the 
NRDGA  Charles  G.  Nichols  re¬ 
tires  from  office  this  month.  He  has 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
,\ss(H nation’s  growth,  all  of  them  with 
the  same  underlying  theme— N  ichols’ 
conviction  that  the  organization 
should  expand  its  activities  in  the  {m> 
litical  held  and  should  join  with  other 
organized  business  groups  in  order  to 
fight  destructive  trends  in  economic 
theory. 

One  move  in  this  direction  was  to 
increase  the  N  R  D  G  .\’s  regional 
strength.  Last  June,  at  Nichols’  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  .Association’s  by-laws  were 
amended  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
one  director  from  each  state  and  one 
director-at-large  from  each  state  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  concentration  of  retailers. 
The  new  setup  provides  increased 
opportunity,  too,  for  cooperation  with 
state  and  local  associations.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  retail  Get-Out-the- 
Vote  campaign  this  year  stemmed 
from  the  smooth  coordination  of 
NRDGA  and  state  association  efforts, 
and  Other  projects,  too,  have  benehtetl. 

ARF  Cooperation.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  joining  two  forces  more 
than  doubles  their  strength,  Nichols 
has  sponsored  closer  working  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  NRDG.A  and 
other  national  associations,  especially 
through  the  .American  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  NRDG.A  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  trustee. 

For  the  past  two  years,  therefore, 
the  .Association  has  increasingly  merged 
its  position  with  that  of  the  .ARF,  act¬ 
ing  in  close  consultation  with  that 
group  whenever  the  question  at  issue 
was  one  in  which  every  typ>e  of  retail 
outlet  adopted  the  same  position. 
Such  cooperation  was  effective  during 
the  legislative  battle  over  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act,  the 
campaign  to  restrict  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  activities  of  post  exchanges  and 
similar  situations. 


Economic  Controls  Work.  But  the  most 
interesting  example  of  NRDG.A-ARF 
in  action  exists  in  the  Retail  Industry 
Committee,  formed  last  July  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  single,  trade-wide  representative 
for  all  varieties  of  retailing  in  dealing 
with  government  emergency  controls. 

In  this  venture,  Nichols’  theory  ol 
the  efficacy  of  retail-wide  cooperation 
is  receiving  its  most  severe  test,  and  so 
far  it  has  been  a  success.  There  were 
tears  in  the  beginning  that  the 
NRDG.A,  well-equipped  to  act  swiftly 
and  effectively,  would  be  risking  delays 
and  compromises,  but  this  anxiety  has 
generally  proved  groundless. 

There  was  also  the  danger,  which 
must  loom  large  in  the  calculations  of 
any  trade  association,  that  NRDGA’s 
members  would  not  credit  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  for  work  done  in  their  behalf  if  that 
work  were  not  presented  in  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation’s  own  name.  But  the  advant¬ 
age  of  presenting  a  unihed  front  in 
dealing  with  government  agencies  has 
outweighed  all  other  considerations. 
NRDGA’s  big,  specialized  staff  and  its 
numerous  specialized  committees  of 
members  have  pushed  ahead  with 
their  work  of  blueprinting  desirable 
controls,  and  whether  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  NRDGA’s  name  or  not  mat¬ 
ters  very  little  if  the  results  are 
achieved.  They  are  being  achieved. 

Formation  of  the  Emergency  Con¬ 
trols  Committee  last  .April  was  another 
example  of  Nichols’  alertness.  The 
Korean  war  was  not  in  sight  then,  but, 
basing  his  judgment  on  the  worsening 
international  situation,  Nichols  urged 
that  tlie  .Association  start  drafting  its 
I  ecommendations  for  standby  econom¬ 
ic  controls.  Thus  the  work  had  three 
months  head  start  before  drafting  of 
the  Defense  Production  .Act  began. 

The  expansion  of  many  .Association 
activities  during  the  past  two  years 
received  its  impetus  from  President 
Nichols— among  them  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Division,  the  Speakers’  Bureau, 


the  Tax  Bureau,  the  big  public  rela-  ' 
lions  campaigns,  and  the  campaign  to 
keep  the  Hoover  Rejjort  alive. 

Retailer  in  the  Round.  The  number 
.ind  variety  of  .Association  projects 
which  Nichols  has  sponsored  in  his 
two  years  of  office  suggest,  rightly,  a 
man  of  great  versatility.  Fifteen  years 
ago  he  was  well-known  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  middle  west  as  a  gifted 
sales  promotion  manager;  he  switched 
smoothly,  in  1935,  to  the  jx)st  of  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  at  the 
(i.  .M.  .McKelvey  Co.  in  Youngstown. 
Then,  witliout  mucli  ado,  he  became 
general  manager  of  tlie  store  and.  in 
l‘)48,  its  president. 

Far  from  l>eing  an  “average  man,” 
Nichols  nevertheless  typifies  in  many 
respects  the  mid-century  generation  of 
retail  management.  He  heads  a  medi¬ 
um-size  store  in  a  medium-size  inland 
city,  yet  with  telephone,  teletype  and 
plane  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  as  he  is  in 
Youngstown;  he  knows  the  pulse  of 
the  markets  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
London.  Talking  to  the  prc'ss,  ap{>ear- 
ing  urbanely  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  tele¬ 
vision  program,  chatting  with  French 
or  Belgian  members  of  NRDG.A  Inter¬ 
national,  or  driving  a  fast  car  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio  to  a  summer  home 
on  Cajx;  Cod,  Nichols  is  the  .American 
Imsinessnian  at  home  in  the  world. 

Like  the  rest  of  his  zestful,  enthusi¬ 
astic  kind,  he  is  a  sportsman,  his  love 
fur  boats  and  hshing  equalled  only  by 
his  devotion  to  baseball.  Youngstown 
is  die  home  of  the  .American  Legion’s 
.Amateur  Baseball  Tournament,  and 
last  summer  Nichols’  McKelvey  nine 
reached  the  finals. 

■At  ease  with  himself  and  witli 
others,  Nichols  undersunds  {leople 
well,  and  his  understanding  is  matched 
by  the  complete  lack  of  pom|X)usness 
in  his  public  statements.  Last  month, 
putting  his  finger  accurately  on  a  state 
of  mind  common  among  business  men 
today,  he  said:  “.Above  all,  no  matter 
what  the  frustration  or  discourage¬ 
ment,  we  cannot  afford  to  get  tired. 
The  emergency  may  exist  for  five  or 
10  years.  Retailers  must  lie  in  there 
all  the  way,  doing  whatever  is  re¬ 
quired  to  aid  our  government  leaders 
in  attaining  world  peace." 


short  civilian  supply  of  linters  to  what 
it  considered  non-essential  uses  in  ray¬ 
on  and  plastic  production.  It  ho{x.'s 
to  get  more  equitable  distribution  this 
time;  at  the  same  time  is  investigating 
the  use  of  substitutes  for  both  linters 
and  steel.  Latex  supply  does  not  look 
hopeful  as  a  substitute  for  either.  Re¬ 
worked  fibers  may  have  to  be  used. 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  the  IkhI- 
ding  industry  is  going  ahead  with  its 
promotion  plans  for  the  Sleep  Show, 
April  16-29.  Many  national  magazines 
will  cooj>erate  with  features  on  the 
importance  and  proper  selection  of 
g<xxl  sleeping  equipment. 

Housewares.  Housewives  hustled  to 
stock  up  on  aluminum  {X)ts  and  pans, 
but  the  glassware  industry  said  that  it 
could  supply  the  civilian  needs  for  all 
cooking  ware.  In  a  year-end  statement 
Carl  W.  Gustkey,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Glassware  As¬ 
sociation,  pledged  that  the  industry 
would  produce  its  normal  lines,  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  heat  resistant 
ware,  and  also  add  the  special  tyjies  of 
glass  needed  by  the  military  forces.  He 
saw  an  increased  civilian  market  creat¬ 
ed  by  high  buying  jxjwer,  more  in- 
plant  feeding,  and  accelerated  gift 
buying,  and  took  the  occasion  to  point 
out  to  the  NPA  that  the  production  of 
glass  uses  little  strategic  material. 

•  •  * 

r|'»HERE  was  less  talk  last  month 
about  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  a  mobilization  program  could 
be  imposed  on  an  economy  already  op¬ 
erating  at  the  peak  of  its  capacity.  For 
one  thing,  people  far  removed  from 
industrial  plants  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  whole 
economy  depends  upon  a  comparative¬ 
ly  few  strategic  materials. 

The  National  Production  Authority 
has  been  proceeding  methodically 
towards  its  twin  objectives  of  (1)  as¬ 
suring  a  supply  of  required  materials 
for  military  purposes  and  (2)  distrib¬ 
uting  the  remaining  supply  equitably 
among  civilian  producers.  But  the 
early  stage,  in  which  “equitable”  dis¬ 
tribution  simply  meant  that  all  pro¬ 
ducers  cut  back  their  use  of  a  given 
material  equally  in  order  to  release  a 
supply  for  military  needs,  has  now 
passed.  As  the  metal  pinch  grows 
tighter,  a  manufacturer’s  claim  to  a 
share  of  a  material  must  be  judged  by 


whether  his  use  of  it  is  “essential,”  as 
in  the  case  of  the  copper  order;  and 
then  the  definition  of  “essential”  must 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  very  fine  point 
when  it  comes  to  administering  the 
cobalt  order.  Cobalt  is  “essential”  to 
a  television  set,  but  how  “essential”  is 
television  compared  to  the  production 
of  tool  steel? 

Following  is  a  digest  of  recent  NPA 
( utback  orders  affecting  materials  used 
ill  department  store  merchandise: 

Aluminum:  A  ^5  per  cent  cutback  in 
civilian  use  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
March.  (This  was  recently  reduced 
to  25  per  cent  for  functional  alumi- 
muni  components.)  The  opportunity 
to  increase  aluminum  supply  from 
Canadian  sources  has  apparently  been 
|jermanently  missed. 

Tin:  \  20  per  cent  cut  back  has  been 
ordered  for  February.  (Cutbacks  on 
metals  are  based  on  monthly  average 
of  first  half  of  19-19.) 

Cadmium:  A  list  of  products  in  which 
this  rust-resistant  metal,  chiefly  used 
for  plating,  may  be  employed  was 
issued  last  month.  Its  use  is  forbidden 
in  all  other  items.  Substitutes  (all  of 
them  scarce)  will  have  to  be  employed 
for  plating  in  heaters,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  table  ware,  etc. 

Cobalt:  NPA  took  over  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  limited  supply^of  cobalt  in 
an  order  dated  December  30.  NPA 


officials  said  that  military  needs  are 
already  taking  three-quarters  of  cobalt 
production  and  that  this  amount  is  on 
the  incTease.  In  allocating  the  remain¬ 
ing  supply  for  essential  civilian  uses, 
ratlio  and  'FV  production  will  be 
hard-hit;  and  the  production  of  porce¬ 
lain-enameled  appliances  and  house¬ 
wares  will  be  affected. 

Copper:  After  .March  1,  cop|x:r  ina> 
not  be  usetl  for  300  specified  end  proil- 
ncts.  Partial  list  of  department  store 
merchandise  involved:  fireplace  etpiip- 
ment,  all  decorative  home  furnishings 
objects,  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed- 
springs,  all  jewelry  except  for  operat¬ 
ing  parts,  most  hardware,  scissors,  etc., 
silverware  objects  using  a  copjjer  base, 
all  non-functional  equipment  on  bi¬ 
cycles,  garden  tools,  sporting  goods. 

Photo-engravings  have  already  been 
affected  by  the  zinc  cutback  order  and 
by  the  copper  cutback  order  of  No¬ 
vember  29,  which  reduced  use  of  (op- 
per  across  the  board  20  per  cent.  Lhis 
order  docs  not  apparently  affect  them 
further. 

Nickel:  Consumption  of  nickel  has 
been  cut  back  35  per  cent  by  NP.\,  but 
its  use  in  any  specific  product  has  not 
yet  been  forbidden.  (Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  subcommittee  on  military 
preparedness  recently  urged  a  com¬ 
plete  ban  on  nickel  for  non-essential 
purposes,  mentioning  coinage  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  electroplating.) 


Store  Figures  React  to  Mobilization 


1^  FFECTS  of  the  mobilization  econ- 
my  on  store  ojicrating  results  be¬ 
gan  to  shape  up  clearly  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  report  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1950.  This  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  by  176  department 
stores  in  the  over-$l  million  volume 
groups,  comparing  their  figures  with 
those  of  October  31,  1949: 

Margin  Improvement.  Customer  eager¬ 
ness  for  merchandise  brought  about  a 
reduction  in  markdowns  from  7.5  per 
cent  of  sales  to  6.2  per  cent  of  sales. 
This  was  the  main  reason  for  an  im¬ 
provement  of  1.2  percentage  points  in 
gross  margin,  which  rose  from  35.3  per 
cent  in  1949  to  36.5  jier  cent  in  1950. 

Effect  of  Hard  Goods  Boom.  Volume 
went  up  by  four  per  cent;  the  average 


gross  sale  jumped  to  an  all-time  high 
of  $4.58  from  the  1949  figure  of  $4.36; 
the  number  of  transactions  fell  off  by 
one  per  cent.  Both  the  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  increase  in  the  average 
sale  reflected  the  upward  trenil  of 
prices,  but  they  unquestionably  owed 
much  to  the  consumer  rush  on  durable 
goods  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  conclusion  that  a  shift  in  the 
composition  of  department  store  vol¬ 
ume  played  an  important  part  in  the 
rise  of  dollar  volume  and  average  sale 
is  borne  out  by  comparison  with  spe¬ 
cialty  store  experience  for  the  jreriod. 
Specialty  stores  in  the  over-$l  million 
group  showed  an  exactly  opposite  pat¬ 
tern:  Volume  did  not  increase;  trans¬ 
actions  did,  by  two  j)er  cent;  and  the 
average  sale  declined,  by  26  cents. 
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Overbought?  Average  inventory  for 
the  nine-month  period  increased  by 
three  |>er  cent;  ending-inventory  on 
October  31,  however,  was  16  per  cent 
over  the  1949  figure.  (At  the  end  of 
July,  inventories  were  only  two  per 
cent  alrove  the  1949  level.)  Raymond 
F.  Co|)es,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  increases  of  30  per  cent 
or  more  were  rejxrrted  by  17  per  cent 
of  the  stores. 

The  largest  department  stores  re- 
porteil  the  biggest  inventory  buildups, 
but,  group  by  group,  there  was  not  a 
wide  variation  in  the  average  figures: 

Ending  Inventory  Per  Cent  of  1949 


Dept.  Stores  $1-2  Million .  113 

Dept.  Stores  $2-5  Million . 113 

Dept.  Stores  $5-10  Million .  120 

Dept.  Stores  $10-20  Million .  116 

Dept.  Stores  Over  $20  Million.  .  121 

Dept.  &  Specialty  Stores 

Under  $1  Million .  115 

Specialty  Stores  Over  $1  Million  117 


The  general  equality  of  the  rise  in¬ 
dicated  that  current  retail  inventories, 
though  high,  are  well  distributed,  a 
situation  which  bears  out  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  retail  inventory  control  is 
not  necessary  at  this  time. 

Costs.  .\s  a  percentage  of  sales,  oper¬ 
ating  expense  declined  slightly,  from 
33.4  per  cent  in  1949  to  33.1  per  cent 
in  1950.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  stores 
reported  lower  operating  expense  ra¬ 
tios.  But  dollar  expenses  increased,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  transactions.  In 
the  group  of  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  with  volume  of  less 
than  $1  million  and  in  the  department 
store  $2-$5  million  group,  even  the  il¬ 
lusory  percentage  decline  in  expense 
did  not  hold— both  groups  had  higher 
expenses  percentagewise  as  well  as  dol- 
larwise. 

In  his  bulletin  accompanying  the  re- 
■/'  port.  Copes  commented:  "Obviously, 
the  cost  of  doing  business  has  already 
begun  to  advance  in  the  face  of  higher 
wage  demands  and  rising  costs  for 
other  operating  items.  Efforts  towards 
■■  effective  expense  control  should  not  be 
j  relaxed.  .  .  .  Retail  merchants  should 
be  constantly  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
extravagant  spending  and  haphazard 
management  which  the  excess  profits 
tax  engenders,  and  continue  to  strive 


throughout  the  present  emergency  to 
retain  sound  merchandising  and  ofier- 
ating  practices.” 

Net  profit  from  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  increased  one  and  a  half  pier- 
centage  points,  from  2.1  in  1949  to  3.6 
in  1950;  while  net  gain  after  taxes  in¬ 
creased  one  percentage  point,  from  1 .9 
to  2.9.  .\  rise  of  over  50  per  cent  in 
profits  on  a  volume  gain  of  four  f>er 
cent  is  a  reminder' of  how  uncomfort¬ 
ably  close  the  average  store  had  come 
to  its  breakeven  point  in  1949. 

.\mong  the  miscellaneous  sales  data 
worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  returns 
as  a  per  cent  of  gross  sales  increased— 
from  7.2  in  1949  to  7.6  in  1950.  This 

Hammering  Out 

LTHOUGH  fully  detailed  plans 
may  exist  for  price  control  at  the 
three  stages  of  raw  material  produc¬ 
tion,  manufacturing, and  distribution, 
they  cannot  be  put  into  effect  until  a 
wage  stabilization  |x>licy  is  ready  to 
go  into  effect  with  them.  The  first 
wage  regulation  order  of  the  ESA 
froze  wages  paid  by  passenger  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  at  their  Elecember 
1  level  until  March  1,  using  the  same 
freeze  terms  and  time  period  applied 
in  the  auto  price  control.  It  is  in 
March  that  the  next  cost-of-living  in¬ 
crease  is  due  in  the  G-M  tyjje  of  con¬ 
tract,  now  standard  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

On  December  28,  Cyrus  Ching, 
chairman  of  ESA’s  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  announced  a  series  of  wage  sta¬ 
bilization  conferences  to  be  held  on 
January  10,  11  and  12  with  various 
labor  and  industry  representatives.  No 
retail  organization  was  directly  invited 
to  participate,  but  NRDGA  and  other 
retail  associations  have  urged  that  rep>- 
resentatives  from  retailing  be  asked  to 
participate  in  the  discussions.  *A  num¬ 
ber  of  key  retail  executives  have  been 
proposed  as  participants  and  NRDG.\ 
is  hopeful  that  one  or  more  will  be 
invited.  Problems  of  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  discussion  were 
summarized  in  an  ESA  press  release 
which  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  un¬ 
easy  {x>sition  in  which  the  agency  finds 
itself  on  this  subject. 

The  first  question  raised  is  the  usual 
“freeze”  problem— how  to  make  an 
equitable  provision  for  those  workers 


was  in  spite  of  rising  volume  and  the 
customers’  summer  drive  to  stockpile 
potentially  scarce  merchandise.  Here 
again,  it  appears  that  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  durable  goods  sales  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  volume  may  account  for 
a  situation  that  at  first  glance  seems 
contradictory.  \  recent  survey  by  the 
Depiartment  of  Research  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  servicing 
appliances  is  resfx)nsible  for  a  large 
percentage  of  returns:  “Complaints 
which  start  as  requests  for  service  usu¬ 
ally  end  up  as  full-fledged  returns. 
Television  sets  are  the  biggest  head¬ 
ache  in  this  regard.” 

a  Wage  Control 

whose  w'age  increases  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind  others  since  last  summer.  A  gen¬ 
eral  extension  of  the  cost-of-living 
formula  may  be  the  answer.  Such  an 
escalator  clause  was  written  into  the 
railroad  settlement  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Administration.  What  limita¬ 
tions,  if  any  should  be  placed  on  the 
application  of  this  formula  becomes 
the  second  question  on  the  ESA  agen¬ 
da.  Other  problems  concern  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  a  wage  freeze  with  ex¬ 
isting  union  contracts  providing  for 
other  than  cost-of-living  increases— the 
“improvement  factor”  clause  in  the 
G-M  contract  is  an  example. 

The  problems  mentioned  so  far  may 
be  the  most  serious  from  the  point  of 
view  of  organized  labor.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  the  basic  aim  of  controlling  in¬ 
flation  and  providing  a  stable  labor 
supply  in  key  industries,  the  next 
question  raised  by  the  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  is  the  knottiest  of  all.  Can 
wage  rates  be  controlled  on  a  selected 
industry  basis  or  should  they  be  con¬ 
trolled  on  an  area  basis?  A  final  ques¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  institution  of 
fringe  benefit  plans,  indicates  that  th^ 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  fears  that 
the  existence  of  pension  plans  tied  to 
employment  in  a  given  company  may 
interfere  with  the  “mobility  of  the  la¬ 
bor  force”  which  may  be  required  to 
meet  war  industry  needs. 

Pay  Rise  Procedure.  The  procedure 
which  a  price-  and  wage-controlled  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  follow  in  applying  for  pier- 
mission  to  raise  wages  is  outlined  in 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Main  floor  glove  department.  Entire 
stock  is  on  display  in  brilliantly  lighted 
counter  cases,  in  stylized  back-of-counter 
displays,  bay  fixtures  arul  top  of  cases. 


Glamour  At  Gimbels 

A  1  Gimbels  in  New  York  last  storage  space.  The  perimeter  methoil 
month,  two  of  Bernice  Fitz-Gib-  of  stockkeeping  was  adopted.  Light- 
bon’s  favorite  advertising  adjectives  ing  throughout  was  brightened;  the 
were  ceremoniously  drummed  out  of  main  floor,  stepped  up  from  10  to  48 
the  store’s  vocabulary.  “Plain”  and  candle  power  at  eye-level,  now  is  one 

“old”  were  pencilled  out  permanently  of  the  most  brilliantly  lighted  in  the 

as  Gimbels  put  the  next-to-last  hnish-  nation. 
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Cosmetic  arul  Drugs  display  cabinets  are  indirectly  lighted.  Easy  selection  and  look-through  visibility  feature  Men’s  Sports- 
Fixtures  for  Drugs  (background)  stress  self-service.  Buff  wall  ivear  on  second  floor.  Back-of-counter  displays  are  spotlighted 
gives  three-dimensioTuil  effect  to  modernistic  signs.  at  eye-level.  Columns  are  wood  paneled. 


Biggest  attraction  is  the  new  main 
floor,  a  spacious,  bright,  unclutteretl 
layout  with  virtually  unlimited  visibil¬ 
ity.  Aisles  have  been  widened  and  bar¬ 
gain  fixtures  moved  to  the  center  ol 
the  floor  to  eliminate  the  well-known 
crush  near  the  front  entrances.  The 
bargain  counters  run  lengthwise  to 
give  running  room  to  cross-store  traffic. 

On  the  main  floor  Loewy  has  done 
a  re-grouping  job  on  major  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  interest  of  smoother  shop¬ 
ping.  Men’s  Furnishings,  with  larger 
floor  space  than  before,  gets  a  middle- 
of-tfie-floor  spot  with  its  own  separate 
entrance  on  33rd  Street.  Here  it  will 
be  able  to  give  fuller  displays  of  staple 
stocks  and  set  up  better  displays  for 
promotions.  It  is  also  one  of  the  main 
floor  departments  which  “sell  out  to  the 
window”— a  setup  that  permits  a  win¬ 
dow  display,  but  also  gives  sidewalk 
traffic  a  full  shopping  view  of  the  de¬ 
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Hat  bar  and  handbag  section  near  front 
of  street  floor.  Tilted  wall  mirrors  ease 
try-on  congestion.  Slip  stream  fixtures  ease 
traffic  flow. 


ing  touches  on  a  two-year,  $7  million 
modernization  job.  Even  the  timing 
was  good  as  workmen  delivered  a  fin¬ 
ished  first  floor  in  full  dress  for  holi¬ 
day  shopping. 

Head  wand-waver  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  big  Herald  Square  store 
is  designer  Raymond  Loewy,  who, 
working  from  the  top  down,  has  been 
delivering  an  eye-catcher  a  month  in 
streamlined  merchandising.  Basic  the¬ 
ory  in  the  renovation,  according  to 
Joseph  L.  Eckhouse,  Gimbels  execu¬ 
tive  head,  is  simply  that  the  store  can 
not  only  sell  more  when  pretty  but 
also  sell  for  less. 

To  add  shopping  pleasure  and  con¬ 
venience  to  the  traditional  Gimbel 
pricing  policy,  Loewy  laid  hands  on 
fixtures,  lighting,  elevators,  escalators 
and  behind-the-scenes  servicing.  De¬ 
partments  were  relocated  and  larger 
fixtures  provided  for  ample  on-the-spot 
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On  the  5th  floor,  left,  the  art-needlework  section  arranged  to  appeal  to  browsing  customers.  Yams  are  in  open  display  to  ewourage 
self  sen>ice.  Samples  of  finished  work  are  shown  on  flat  displays.  In  gift  department,  right,  indirect  lighting  brings  out  detail  of  deli¬ 
cately  ivorked  pieces.  Oak  cases  have  dark  green  linoleum  top. 


partinent.  Groceries,  Jewelry  and  Sil¬ 
verware  use  this  same  display  tech¬ 
nique.  Tobacco,  Flowers  and  Grocer¬ 
ies  have  rear  of  the  store  locations  to 
take  advantage  of  their  traffic-pulling 
possibilities.  Drugs,  Notions  and  Food 
are  equipped  with  near  self-service  fix¬ 
tures  to  allow  easy  customer  selection. 

Mirrored  columns,  strategically  lo- 
catet!  stock  rooms,  wrapping  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  fixtures  with  capacity 
for  large  reserve  stock  storage  are 
found  on  all  of  the  upstairs  floors.  No. 
2  is  designed  in  a  low  silhouette.  Vis¬ 
ual  merchandising  reaches  its  height 
here.  A  sample  of  every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  on  the  floor  is  on  dis¬ 
play,  from  men’s  clothing,  sportsw’ear, 
hats  and  shoes  to  the  maternity  shop, 
girls’  clothing,  luggage  and  nursery 
furniture. 


In  the  sheet  department  on  the  fifth 
floor,  merchandise  is  tabled  according 
to  brand,  with  full  sttx:k  visible.  Also 
on  this  floor,  in  Fabrics,  wall  cabinets 
display  color  ranges,  “library-like”. 
Here  two-tiered  tables  and  the  mir¬ 
rored  pillars  make  for  accurate,  easy 
fabric  selection. 

On  the  fourth  floor  in  the  Millinery 
Salon,  located  in  a  circular  pastel  al¬ 
cove,  custom  hats  are  displayed  in 
glass  cases  and  wall  niches.  Display 
squares  with  stock  in  lower  sections 
hold  other  price  lines.  In  Shoes, 
there  is  seating  for  150  customers;  glass 
cases  having  a  minimum  of  wood  trim 
have  space  for  700  pairs  in  floor  and 
wall  exhibits.  An  additional  display 
of  200  pairs  for  customer  handling 
goes  atop  the  show  cases. 

The  fourth  is  also  the  location  of 


Gimbels  teen  department  where  the 
store’s  8,000  teen-age  club  members 
meet.  This  is  equipped  with  a  com¬ 
munity  dressing  room,  club-room  and 
bulletin  board  for  teen  news.  In  this 
department  open  wall  cases,  indirectly 
lit,  show  coats,  dresses  and  formals. 
Adjacent  are  counters  for  blouses, 
sweaters,  millinery,  intimate  apparel 
and  lingerie.  A  special  section  features 
teen  shoes. 

With  more  than  75  f>er  cent  of  the 
remodeling  job  don"  and  $1  million 
still  to  be  spent,  Gimbels  and  Loewy 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  some  unfinished  upper  floor 
sections.  Already  the  store  has  seen 
enough  to  predict  that  the  efficiencies 
the  Loewy  design  makes  possible  will 
be  quickly  felt  in  its  increased  sales 
figures. 


Military  blue  of  shelves  in  Chirm  atui  Glassware  (8th  floor) 
highlights  luster  of  pieces  on  display.  Mirrored  collars  on 
pillars  balance  column  displays. 


Millinery  salon  (4th  floor)  features  the  French  Room,  a  cir¬ 
cular  alcove  where  custom  hats  are  displayed  in  wide-angle 
wall  cases  and  in  wall  niches. 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  25) 


ESA’s  Wage  Procedural  Regulation 
which  became  effective  on  December 
22.  So  far  only  passenger  autoynobile 
producers  are  concerned,  but  the  reg¬ 
ulation  has  general  application.  Peti¬ 
tions  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  and  any  “inter¬ 
ested  parties”  may  file  them:  either 
company  management,  employees  or 
labor  union  officials.  Copies  of  the  jx*- 

Civilian  Defense 

T  AS'r  summer  the  NRDGA  Sub- 

committee  on  Civilian  Defense 
prepared  a  report  describing  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  which  stores  could 
make  available  to  their  communities 
in  the  event  of  emergency.  It  also 
made  suggestions  for  national,  state 
and  local  coordination  of  civilian  de¬ 
fense  planning,  and  notified  stores  that 
as  soon  as  some  kind  of  regional  plan 
was  made  public  a  detailed  plan  of 
store  cooperation  at  local  level  would 
Ije  issued.  At  that  time  the  Committee 
exjxjcted  that  a  national  master  plan 
would  be  available  in  September. 

Last  month.  Read  Jenkins,  chair¬ 
man- of. .the  Cemmittee,  submitted  to 
stores  a  list  of  recommendations  for 
action  which  can  be  taken  immediate¬ 
ly,  even  in  the  absence  of  public  in¬ 
formation  on  local,  state  or  regional 
plans: 

1.  The  Committee  urges  that  retail¬ 
ers  in  local  areas  get  together  and  fonn 
a  liaison  committee  to  contact  and 
work  with  local  and  state  committees. 

2.  The  local  committee  so  formed 
should  urge  each  retailer  to  immedi¬ 
ately  reactivate  and  expand  existing 
emergency  plans  along  the  following 
lines  or  to  organize  such  a  program  if 
none  presently  exists: 

A.  Prepare  a  master  plan  showing 
the  layout  of  your  store  and  the 
available  elevators,  stairways,  es¬ 
calators,  etc.,  which  could  be  used 
to  transport  people  from  one  floor 
to  another  or  to  evacuate  areas  or 
the  entire  store  if  necessary. 

B.  This  master  plan  should  be  brok¬ 
en  down  by  floors  into  individual 
geographic  areas  specifically  de¬ 
signating  stairs,  escalators,  eleva- 


tition  are  to  be  filed  with  other  “inter 
ested  parties,”  and  these  are  allowed 
20  days  to  file  statements  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  An  oral  hearing  may  be  request¬ 
ed.  Rulings  will  be  made  by  the  ESA 
Administrator,  presumably  on  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  Applications  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion  may  be  made  within  14  days  after 
issuance  of  a  ruling. 

Set~Up  for  Stores 

tors,  which  should  Ije  used  to  fol¬ 
low  any  instructions  which  might 
be  given  from  a  central  location 
within  the  store. 

G.  Set  up  night  and  day  emergency 
organizations  consisting  of  ap¬ 
pointed  jjersonnel  specifically  as¬ 
signed  to  the  geographic  area 
breakdown  and  instruct  them 
how  to  proceed  in  emergency. 

1).  Provide  a  means  of  keeping  this 
emergency  organization  current. 

E.  Establish  a  communication  center 
W'here  some  system  for  communi¬ 
cating  instructions  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.,  Lofid-  speaker  systems, 
telephones,  messengers,  could  be 
used,  dejxnding  upon  individual 
circumstances.  I'his  system  should 
be  tied  into  an  emergency  power 
system  if  feasible.  Locate  a  point 
of  communication  for  each  area. 


SUBCOMMimE  ON  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

Read  Jenkins,  Chairman 
The  J.  1,.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit 

Ralph  U.  Brett 
Timothy  Smith  Company 
Boston 

James  P.  Hynes 
Saks  34  th  Street 
New  York 

Harold  M.  Seder 
Frank  &  Seder 
Pittsburgh 

Armond  Jaquier 
Abraham  &  Straus 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Stone 

H.  L.  Green  Company 

New  York 


F.  Establish  an  alarm  signal  for  use 
in  case  of  an  emergency  and  in¬ 
struct  all  personnel  assigned  to 
the  emergency  organization  to 
recognize  this  as  their  cue  to  take 
up  their  stations. 

G.  Prepare  writteti  instructions  in  de¬ 
tail  to  be  followed  in  emergency. 

H.  Have  available  within  your  store 
first  aid  or  other  medical  supplies. 
I'he  extent  of  this  service  would 
vary,  of  course,  from  the  large  de¬ 
partment  store,  having  a  trainetl 
hospital  staff,  to  the  drug,  gro¬ 
cery,  or  specialty  store,  having  a 
well-stocked  first  aid  kit. 

I.  Some  equipment,  such  as  axes, 
masks,  heavy  gloves  and  footwear 
should  be  strategically  located 
throughout  the  store. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  program 
will  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  communities,  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  urges  a  general  uniformity  of 
approach  among  local  stores,  to  facili¬ 
tate  needed  exchange  of  information. 

3.  The  Committee  recommends  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
from  local  civilian  defense  authorities, 
as  cjuickly  as  possible,  information  on 
what  will  be  expected  of  retailers  and, 
specifically,  how  such  activities  will  be 
coordinated  with  local’ programs. 

4.  Stores  are  urged  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  educating 
both  customers  and  the  general  public 
on  any  civilian  defense  programs  insti¬ 
tuted  at  local  or  state  levels. 

5.  The  Committee  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  authoritative  reports  as  helpful 
background  information  for  all  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
store  emergency  programs: 

“United  States  Civil  Defense”— pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Government,  available 
from  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C..  and 
priced  at  25  cents. 

“Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack”— 
available  from  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  and  priced  at  10  cents. 
“Effects  of  Atomic  Weapons”— pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Combat  Forces  Press, 
1115  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  prepared  by 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  The  Department  of  National 
Defense,  and  priced  at  $3.00. 
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"Count  on  Us."  Following  President 
Truman’s  speech  to  the  nation  last 
month  advising  Americans  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  face  them.  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  inserted  a  half-page  ad 
in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer 
and  Sunday  Bulletin.  It  featured  the 
President’s  picture  and  a  quotation 
from  his  speech  and  early  in  the  copy 
said,  "Lount  on  us,  Mr.  President.” 
Its  purpose  was  to  offer  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  of 
its  industry  and  of  Lit’s  to  provide  “an 
arsenal  for  the  defense  of  freedom”  as 
the  president  asked,  and  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  It  pledged  Lit’s  to  "cooper¬ 
ate  completely”  with  all  anti-inflation 
measures  and  agreed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  “We  must  prevent  inflation 
and  stabilize  the  cost  of  living.”  It 
closetl  with  advice  to  Lit’s  customers: 
to  help  speed  mobilization;  help  pre¬ 
vent  inflation;  be  sure  the  prices  paid 
are  fair,  and  invest  “all  you  can”  in 
II.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

.\s  price  controls  became  a  reality, 
Ginibels  New  York  spoke  for  all  citi¬ 
zens.  The  duty  of  everyone,  said  its 
ad,  is  to  hold  the  line  on  prices,  wages 
and  profits;  among  our  most  danger¬ 
ous  enemies  are  greed,  lack  of  self  dis¬ 
cipline  and  inflation.  “The  efforts  of 
our  Government  to  prevent  inflation 
should  be  supported  by  everybody.” 

Parking  Solution.  Detroit’s  newest  and 
largest  downtown  parking  facility, 
“Shoppers’  Parking,”  constructed  by 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  was  put  in  full 
operation  last  month,  with  space  for 
850  cars.  Though  in  full  parking  use, 
the  retail  shops  section  and  the  waiting 
room  in  the  structure  on  the  ground 
level  are  still  to  be  completed.  The  big 
park  occupies  an  entire  block,  has  five 
parking  levels  geared  to  handle  some 
2,500  cars  each  shopping  day,  and  thus 
represents  an  important  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  Motor  City’s  knotty 
downtown  parking  problem. 

Jordan  Marsh  Centennial.  I'his  month, 
to  its  more  than  half-million  charge 
customers  and  suppliers,  Jordan  Marsh, 
Boston,  was  sending  a  history  book 
covering  100  years  of  retail  selling. 
“Tales  of  the  Observer”  was  written 
by  Vice  President  Richard  H.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  who  handles  sales  promotion  and 
publicity  for  Jordan  .Marsh,  and  marks 


the  beginning  of  a  year-long  program. 

The  long  promotion  has  been  in  the 
works  for  many  years,  during  which 
special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
lining  up  foreign  merchamlise  and  ex¬ 
hibits  to  add  color  and  range  to  the 
program.  This  enq^hasis  on  overseas 
merchandise  is  traced  in  “I’he  Observ¬ 
er”  to  the  original  Jordan  Marsh  store 
which  Eben  Jordan  founded  near  the 
Boston  water  front  in  the  mid  ISOO’s. 

.•\long  with  the  distribution  of  the 
book  and  the  lineup  of  culture,  arts, 
crafts  and  products  of  skill  from  foreign 
countries,  the  program  calls  for  a  long 
string  of  monthly  promotions  based  on 
the  100-year  theme.  Other  features 
will  be  the  opening  of  additional  units 
in  the  store’s  expansion  program,  both 
in  the  main  store  and  in  suburban 
locations. 

I  cKlay  Jordan’s  measures  its  volume 
at  the  $80  million  figure,  and  claims 
the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  nation  to  rack 
iqj  100  years  of  service.  Its  history  re¬ 
counts  some  notable  “firsts”:  an  execu¬ 
tive  training  course  for  retailers;  the 
establishment  of  a  credit  union;  bring¬ 
ing  great  works  of  art  to  the  store 
where  the  shopping  public  could  view 
them.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first  stores 
to  establish  a  full-scale  health  depart¬ 
ment.  Of  its  employees,  more  than 
1,000  are  members  of  the  Quarter 
Gentury  Glub,  more  than  a  hundred 
are  members  of  the  Half-Gentury  Glub. 

Lehman  Centennial.  Another  firm 
well-known  to  retailing  which  recently 
reached  the  lOO-year  mark  is  Lehman 
Brothers,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
investment  banking  houses  and  spe¬ 
cialists  in  retail  financing.  The  firm 
traces  its  origin  to  Montgomery,  .Ala¬ 
bama,  where  its  first  operations  were 
as  a  grocery  and  dry  gootls  store. 

For  its  anniversary,  Lehman,  like 
Jordan  Marsh,  has  documented  its 
growth,  noting  in  the  book  it  is  dis¬ 
tributing  that  it  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  financing  such  retail  stalwarts 
as  Sears  Roebuck,  F'ederated,  Macy’s, 
Gimbels,  Interstate,  Woolworth’s, 
Grant’s,  Kress’,  .Associated  Dry  Ciootls, 
Bond  Stores  and  Neiman  .Marcus. 

Televised  Want  Ad.  A  minor  phenom¬ 
enon  in  help-wanted  advertising  was 
Stern’s  experiment  with  recruiting  by 
TV  last  month  in  Philadelphia.  On 
its  night-time  program,  the  store  sent 


out  a  call  for  additional  sales,  stock 
and  clerical  help  for  the  Ghristmas 
rush.  In  answer  came  more  than  300 
applicants  who  overran  the  personnel 
department  and  flooded  the  switch- 
lK>ards  with  their  calls.  .  What  made 
the  response  more  unusual  was  that 
the  appeal  was  telecast  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  show  after  midnight. 

People.  In  Ghicago,  S.  J.  Fosdick,  gen¬ 
eral  personnel  manager  of  Wieboklt 
Stores,  is  now  general  operating  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm’s  six  Ghicago  and  sub¬ 
urban  tlepartment  stores.  At  Macy’s 
New  York,  Beatrice  Rosenberg  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  vice  president  at 
the  big  store.  She  is  merchandise  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  charge  of  women’s  mil¬ 
linery  and  footwear  division  and  has 
been  with  Macy’s  32  years.  In  Rich¬ 
mond,  William  B.  Thalhlmer,  Jr., 
was  elected  president  and  general 
manager  and  will  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  Richmond  and  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  stores.  In  Dallas,  Herbert 
Marcus,  President  and  co-founder  of 
Neiman-Marcus,  died  at  the  age  of  72. 
To  succeed  him  as  president,  the 
board  of  directors  has  elected  his  son, 
Stanley  Marcus,  who  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  famous  spe¬ 
cialty  store. 

In  New  York,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Go.  has 
announced  the  appointments  of  five 
new  corjxirate  vice  presidents  and  a 
secretary,  Frederick  F.  Atkinson  as 
vice  president  of  personnel  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations;  J.  BticKi.EY  Bryan,  vice 
presiilent  for  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction;  Theodore  S.  Falle:r,  vice 
president  for  corporate  control;  Le:o 
Martinczzi,  vice  president  for  foreign 
offices;  Edward  K.  Straus,  vice 
president  for  corporate  buying,  and 
Thomas  .M.  Green,  as  secretary  and 
general  attorney. 

.At  Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  Thomas 
W.  MacLeod  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  William  O.  Riordan. 

Christening.  In  progressive,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Gharlotte,  North  Garolina,  civic 
officials  last  month  paid  tribute  to  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  citizens,  retailer 
David  Ovens,  general  manager  of  the 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  mayor,  the  new  auditorium  which 
will  be  part  of  the  city’s  $3  million 
civic  building  project  will  be  tagged 
“Ovens  .Auditorium.”  Plans  include  a 
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coliseum  and  auxiliary  buildings  in 
addition  to  the  auditorium,  all  of 
which  will  be  constructed  when  Fed¬ 
eral  restrictions  are  lifted.  Ovens  in 
1934  was  elected  NRDGA  president— 
the  first  time  this  honor  had  gone  to  a 
Southern  retailer— and  served  for  two 
terms.  He  has  headed  the  planning 
committee  which  developed  the  build¬ 
ing  project  and  was  named  by  the 
mayor  as  the  man  most  responsible  for 
making  the  new  buildings  possible. 

Public  Relations  on  Celluloid.  In  De¬ 
troit,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  has  made 
an  important  addition  to  its  overall 
public  relations  by  adopting  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  distributing  a  sound  film  ser¬ 
ies  on  economic  information  to  schools 
and  libraries.  This  series,  “Land  of 
the  Free,”  prepared  by  Ross  Roy,  Inc., 
is  dedicated  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  economic  and  political  philosophy 
of  America. 

Hudson’s  is  now  making  gifts  of  the 
films  to  schools  in  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  area  for  showing  to  students 
and  Parent-Teachers  groups.  .\11  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  store  will  see  the  films 
as  part  of  an  employee  information 
program,  and  gifts  of  the  films  will  be 
made  to  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
for  use  by  small  industrial  concerns, 
clubs  and  other  groups. 

Already  the  store  has  presented  eight 
sets  of  films  to  eight  different  school 
systems  within  a  five  county  area,  and 
these  will  be  available  to  some  10  or  50 
different  s,chool  systems  within  these 
areas. 

Eadi  film  carries  a  special  end 
frame  inscription,  "Presented  as  a 
Public  Service  by  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.”  To  augment  its  gift  film  service, 
the  store  is  also  distributing  take-home 
booklets  which  reproduce  in  color  the 
pictorial  matter  of  the  film  together 
with  the  narrative.  In  its  first  stages 
the  program  has  20  complete  sets  of 
the  film  ready  for  distribution  with 
additional  sets  to  be  added  as  schools 
in  the  Detroit  area  step  up  their  re¬ 
quests  for  copies. 

PROMOTION  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

To  Improve  Supervision  in  Stores. 

New  York  State  has  taken  a  hand  in 
solving  the  problem  of  obtaining  bet¬ 
ter  supervision  in  retail  stores.  Work¬ 
ing  with  a  super-market  chain,  but 


aiming  toward  a  program  that  could 
be  adapted  to  other  retail  stores,  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  AND  Labor  Relations,  at  Cor-  • 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  has  issued  “Im¬ 
proving  the  Supervision  in  Retail 
Stores.”  Discussion  guides  for  confer¬ 
ence  leaders  to  use  in  planning  meet¬ 
ings  of  supervisors  form  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet’s  contents. 
Copies  are  free  to  New  York  State 
residents,  but  15  cents  each  to  out-of- 
state  persons.  Requests  should  be  atl- 
dressed  to  the  Distribution  Center,  at 
the  school. 

Year-Round  Gift  Wrap  Guide.  For 

customers  or  clerks  who  prepare  gifts, 
whether  at  Christmas  or  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year,  the  DENMstiN 
Manufacitring  Comi'ANV,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  has  a  new  booklet.  Called 
“How  to  Gift  Wrap— the  Dennison 
Way,”  it  retails  for  25  cents. 

Window  Prize  Winners.  Pri^es  have 
been  awarded  for  the  best  department 
store  wiiulows  in  a  display  contest  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  thirteenth  annual 
National  Letter  Writing  ^V’eek,  last 
October,  by  the  Paper  Stationers  & 
Tablet  Manufacturers  AssotaATioN. 
First  prize,  $100,  went  to  Bintz  Broth¬ 
ers,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  second,  $-10,  to 
Walker  Brothers,  Wichita,  Kansas; 
third,  $25,  to  .\dam,  Meldrum  &  An¬ 
derson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Display 
managers  of  these  stores  are  Herb 
Krofft,  Fred  Wassail,  and  John  Hous- 
wo(k1. 

For  millinery  windows,  prizes  award¬ 
ed  by  the  Millinery  Fashion  Bureai 
were:  $100  to  W.  W.  Rowley,  The  Em¬ 
porium,  San  Francisco;  $50  to  L.  S. 
Wdiite,  Bullock’s,  Pasadena;  third 
prize  to  Robert  ^V^  Seybold,  Schultz’s. 
Evansville,  Ind.;  fourth  prize  to  Pol- 
sky’s,  .Vkron,  Ohio. 

New  Hosiery  Booklet.  Ciood  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
process  of  hosiery  manufacture  are 
contained  in  a  new  sales  training  book¬ 
let,  “What  Every  Ciirl  Should  Know 
.\bout  Munsingwear’s  Sculptured  Pro- 
jxjitions.”  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  skill  of  the  ojierator  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  quality  product.  Leone  Bier, 
hosiery  stylist  for  Munsingvvear,  Inc., 
Minneapolis  5,  Minn.,  is  distributing 
the  booklet  to  stores. 


Free  Receiving  Advisory  Service. 

Broadening  its  service  to  retailers  m 
their  back-stage  operations.  The  Egr^ 
Register  Company  has  retained  Jatk 
Moss,  who  will  act  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  to  the  company  and  will  pei 
sonally  handle  all  inquiries  which  pei- 
tain  to  the  retail  receiving  system.  Mr. 
Moss,  whose  retail  affiliations  in  the 
past  include  the  Kobacker  Stores  and 
Strouss-Hirshberg,  developed  the  Moss 
Key-Rec  Retail  Receiving  System, 
which  is  manufactured  and  distributed 
by  the  Egry  Clompany.  Retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  wish  to  request  the  free  sys¬ 
tems  advice  offered  by  Mr.  Moss  mav 
write  to  him  in  care  of  either  .Moss 
Key-Rec  Systems,  Inc.,  or  the  Egr\ 
Register  Company,  both  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Basic  Collection  Rules.  A  48-page 
booklet  containing  basic  “how-to”  in¬ 
formation  for  credit  and  collection 
work  has  been  published  by  Soi 
HiRst:HHORN,  9042  West  24th  Street, 
Los  Angeles  34,  Calif.  Priced  at  one 
dollar,  “Collection  Guide”  covers  such 
subjects  as  collection  letters,  credit 
form  recjuirements,  and  skip  tracing. 
.Mr.  Hirschhorn  is  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  publication.  Installment 
News. 

Sales  Film  on  Melmac.  A  ten-minute 
16  mm.  sound  film  in  full  color  telN 
the  story  of  Meltnac  clinnerware,  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  heat  and  rough  handling, 
and  its  suitability  to  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  use.  Called  “The  Bull  in  the 
Melmac  Shop,”  it  can  be  used  for  sales 
training,  or  for  consumer  groups.  In¬ 
formation  about  it  can  be  had  from 
the  Plastics  Department,  .\meric.\n 
Cy.vnamid  Comp.vny,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

New  Film  on  Nylon.  Designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  sales  training  and  other  etl- 
ucational  groups,  Du  Pont’s  new  filtn. 
“Close-Up  of  Nylon,”  answers  ques¬ 
tions  Irecpiently  asked  by  consumers. 
It  concerns  warmth  and  coolness  of 
nyloti  fabrics;  permanency  of  pleats; 
drying  speeds;  combinations  with  othei 
fibers;  and  heat  setting. 

Manual  on  Labeling  Plastics,  just  off 
the  press,  and  intended  to  help  retail 
buyers,  merchandisers,  and  advertising 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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“Take-Hold”  bags  are  specifically  designed  to  handle 
many  items  of  merchandise — ranging  from  ready-to-wear  to 
shoes — that  you  now  box.  The  “Take-Hold”  beig 
made  of  heavier  paper  than  the  standard  merchandise  bag, 
with  its  famed  built-in  handle,  has  successfully  met 
the  needs  of  leading  retailers  everywhere. 

Today’s  buying  women,  who  normally  demand  boxes, 
delight  in  the  easy,  convenient,  colorful  Equitable 
“Take-Hold”  bag.  There's  style  in  the  distinctive  smartness 
that  identifies  your  store — economy  in  eliminating 
costly  boxes  and  making  “take-withs”  easier. 

Quantity  users  will  be  amazed  at  the  savings  that  can  be 
effected  over  boxes — and  still  keep  your  customers  happy! 

Why  not  investigate  by  forwarding  sizes  and  amounts 
today?  Replacing  boxes  with  “Take-Hold”  bags  can  be  your 
big  packing  and  wrapping  economy  slash  for  1951. 


Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 


See  Equitable  "Take-Hold"  Bags  and  the  latest  in  bag  packaging  at  our  Booth  #\2 


at  the  NRDGA  Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Nevr  York  City,  January  8lh-12lh  inclusive. 
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The  Three-Color  TV  Tube 

IN  company  with  some  50  other  retail  men,  we  journeyed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  on  December  14th,  to  see  a  demonstration  of  color  television 
through  the  use  of  the  RCA-Victor’s  new  three<olor  tube.  We  had  previ¬ 
ously  seen  a  demonstration  of  the  CBS  system. 

The  demonstration  was  given  at  the  NBC  studio  in  Washington  and 
the  broadcasting  was  from  the  Wardman  Park  hotel.  Receiving  sets  were 
stationed  in  pairs  about  the  studio.  One  in  each  parir  was  a  conventional 
black  and  white  set  while  the  other  was  a  color  receiver.  This  enabled 
those  present  to  see  the  same  program  in  black  and  white  and  in  color, 
thus  demonstrating  the  accuracy  of  the  claim  of  “compatibility”  for  their 
system  made  by  the  RCA  |>eople.  We  also  saw  a  brief  program  which  was 
received  simultaneously  by  a  set  converted  to  color  and  also  by  means 
of  a  “slave  set.” 

It  w'as  obvious  the  program  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
introtlucing  as  many  colors  as  possible,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  color 
accuracy  of  the  three-color  tube.  We  were  of  the  opinion  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  this  stage  of  development. 
We  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  we  can  claim  no  technical,  or  practical, 
knowledge  of  television  and  so  our  reaction  may  be  quite  without  value. 
We  do  think,  however,  we  have  some  sense  of  color  and,  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  direction,  it  is  our  opinion  that  at  this  stage  of  development 
the  CBS  color  was  better  than  that  which  the  RCA  tube  cast  upon  the 
receiving  screen.  We  think  the  CBS  whirling  disk  gave  softer  and  more 
accurate  color  than  the  three-color  tube,  .\gainst  that  impression,  however, 
it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  three-color  tube  is  being  improved  with 
remarkable  speed  while,  it  would  seem,  not  much  improvement  is  likely 
to  be  made  with  the  whirling  disk.  Indeed,  we  have  received  the  ini- 
pression  that  CBS  itself  expects  to  do  away  with  the  disk  when  the  various 
efforts  to  develop  a  satisfactory  color  tube  have  been  completely  successful. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  exjjeri- 
mental  plant  of  the  RCA-Victor  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  saw  the  way  in 
which  the  three-color  tube  is  being  developed.  The  RC.\  receiving  system 
owes  its  color  to  a  thin  metal  screen  which  is  placed  close  to  and  parallel 
with  a  glass  screen,  the  metal  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tiny 
holes  and  each  centered  upon  three  microscopic  dots  of  phosphor.  The 
phosphor,  which  all  appears  white,  nevertheless  is  green,  red  and  blue. 
The  emanations  from  the  three-color  tube  strike  these  dots  of  phosphor 
and  combine  to  make  the  color.  .\t  the  time  the  RC.\  tube  was  shown  to 
the  Commission  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  we  understand 
there  were  350,0t)0  of  these  phosphor  dots.  The  receiving  sets  demon¬ 
strated  last  week  in  Washington  had  600,000  of  these  dots  and  we  were 
informed  that  screens  now  are  being  made  with  750,000  dots.  The  more 
of  the  dots,  it  seems,  the  more  sharp  anci  accurate  the  image  on  the  screen. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  so  many  of  the  developments  of  the 
half  century  just  closing,  we  find  ourselves  strongly  believing  that  once 
it  has  been  demonstrated  a  certain  effect  can  be  achieved  by  a  new  process, 
the  development  of  that  process  follows  swiftly  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  believe  that  whatever  deficiencies  the  three- 
color  tube  now'  may  have  soon  will  be  corrected.  .\s  one  interested  in 
color,  we  find  it  possible  to  visualize  steady  improvement  in  the  colors 
contained  in  the  phosphor,  with  a  resulting  correction  of  the  color  on  the 
screen.  It  seems  obvious  that  both  RC.A  and  CBS  must  have  in  their 
organizations  plenty  of  people  who  understand  color  scientifically  but  we 
wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  supplement  these  experts 
by  someone  who  has  an  artistic  knowledge  of  color. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  have  any  worthwhile  guess  as  to  what  the  results 
of  the  legal  action  pending  over  the  Commission’s  recent  ruling  may  be, 
nor  can  we  predict  how  long  it  will  be  before  color  television  receiving 
sets  will  begin  to  appear  in  individual  homes.  The  present  outlook  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  while  a  war  emergency  exists,  even  black  ami  white 
sets  will  become  increasingly  scarce  and  color  would  seem  to  be  out  of  the 
question  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Under  such  circumstances,  consumers 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  serious  decisions  to  make  in  the  selection  of  sets. 

—Lew  Hahn. 


writers,  is  a  new  booklet,  “How  to 
Label  Plastic  Products  . .  .  For  Profit.” 
The  handlxKjk  was  written  by  Edmund 
Kennedy  of  Monsanto,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Scx^iety  of  the  Pi.astu  s 
Indl'stry  as  another  step  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  informative  labeling  of 
plastics. 

And  Now— Woman  of  the  Week!  New¬ 
est  suggestion  tor  promoting  ready-to- 
wear  is  the  “Best  Dressed  Woman  of 
the  Week”  contest.  The  plan,  copy¬ 
righted  by  Harry  Singer  &  As,stxaATE.s, 
is  descril)ed  by  Tide  as  “a  sort  of  Miss 
.America  Pageant  with  clothes.”  Sing¬ 
er  visualizes  local  contests,  with  store 
and  newspaper  tie-ins,  to  select  state, 
national,  or  even— in  less  troubled 
times,  no  doubt— international  win¬ 
ners. 


Boy  Wins  Sewing  Contest.  Fabric  de¬ 
partments  that  beam  their  promotions 
toward  the  fair  sex  exclusively  may  be 
missing  a  bet.  A  boy,  William  F. 
Pudsey,  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  tied  with  a 
girl  contestant  for  first  place  in  the 
1950  SiMTEx  Young  Designers  Con¬ 
test.  His  winning  entry  was  a  Hannel 
robe  he  designed  and  made  himself. 

EQUIPMENT 

High-Speed  Sales  Analysis.  new 

development  in  the  electronic  record¬ 
ing  of  sales  dat.T  came  last  month  with 
the  A.  Kimball  Co.’s  intrcxluction  of 
its  high-speed  Punched  Marking  Tick¬ 
et  Machine,  which  simultaneously 
punches  and  prints  price  tags.  Kim¬ 
ball  ctx)perated  with  the  Potter  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  and  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 
in  demonstrating  a  pilot  installation 
at  Sears,  Roebuck  in  New  York.  The 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  three 
companies  provides  a  new  system  of 
up-to-the-minute  inventory  control. 

The  basic  features  of  the  system  are 
as  follows:  Sales  data,  in  code,  is  set  up 
on  the  ticket  machine,  which  is  pre-set 
to  produce  the  required  number  of 
price  tags.  Tags  are  standard  size,  pro¬ 
vide  room  for  SO  columns  of  printing 
and  cotling,  and  come  in  two,  three  or 
four  sections  according  to  merchan¬ 
dise  requirements.  They  are  fed  auto¬ 
matically  into  the  Kimball  machine  in 
continuous  form.  The  machine  pro¬ 
duces  180  punched  and  printed  sec¬ 
tions  a  minute. 

{Continued  on  page  81) 
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OPERATION  CONTROLS 

FOR  THE  WOMEN’S  ALTERATION  WORKROOM 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  ESTABLISH  SYSTEMATIC  COST  CONTROLS  IN  THE 
WOMEN'S  ALTERATION  WORKROOM  SO  THAT  ITS  OPERATION.  IF  NOT 
PROFITABLE.  WILL  BE  AT  LEAST  PREDICTABLE?  FOR  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
G.  J.  MARDER  HAS  BEEN  TAKING  HOLD  IN  ONE  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
AFTER  ANOTHER  AND  PROVING  THAT  IT  CAN  BE  DONE.  WITH  GOOD 
RESULTS  IN  STORE  SERVICE  AND  WORKROOM  OPERATING  RESULTS.  HE 
USES  AN  UNUSUAL  TYPE  OF  WORK  UNIT  CONTROL  WHICH  HE  DESCRIBES 
IN  THIS  ARTICLE,  AND  WHOSE  APPLICATION  IN  INDIVIDUAL  STORE 
CASES  WILL  BE  DETAILED  IN  A  SECOND  ARTICLE  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 


IN  the  average  women’s  alteration 
department  we  have  a  service  which 
the  customers  want  ami  really  need, 
and  which  the  merchant  must  provide 
but  which  frequently  involves  such 
ojjerating  losses  that  ready-to-wear 
profits  are  jeopardized.  Retailers 
would  be  willing  to  expand  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  customers  if  it  coidd  be 
done  without  loss— or  at  least,  at  a 
calculable  and  controllable  loss.  The 
modern  merchant  knows  that  service 
is  a  key  that  will  open  many  doors. 
An  efficient  alteration  room  that  comes 
somewhere  near  paying  its  way  would 
be  one  of  the  more  useful  keys. 

The  average  merchant  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  spending  as  little  as 
possible  on  this  operation  and  figura¬ 
tively  sweeping  it  under  the  rug.  He 
will  readily  agree  that  a  complete  al¬ 
teration  service  would  be  a  fine  thing. 
He  also  knows  he  could  go  broke  pro¬ 
viding  it,  or  else  have  to  charge  so 
much  for  the  service  that  it  would 
drive  away  trade. 

We  do  not  hold  with  the  view  that 
this  situation  is  hopeless.  Far  from 
it.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done— 
and  has  been  done— to  improve  this 
service. 

Operating  losses  can  be  due  to  many 
things  which  are  much  more  subtle 
than  the  apparently  obvious  fact  that 
the  customers  are  not  charged  enough. 
For  example,  a  pin  fitting  takes  ap¬ 


proximately  20  minutes  of  a  fitter’s 
time,  ami  frequently  a  store  will  han¬ 
dle  as  many  free  pin  fittings  as  it  does 
alterations.  Yet,  because  the  customer 
pays  nothing  for  this  service  ami  be¬ 
cause  its  frequency  is  selilom  appreci- 
atetl,  it  is  brushetl  off  as  nothing  and 
not  considered  as  an  item  of  expense 
that  must  be  calculated  and  controlled. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  tluties  and 
services  performed  by  the  average  al¬ 
teration  room  which  are  seklom  taken 
into  account.  .An  accounting  of  such 
duties  and  services  would  be  unim¬ 
portant  except  for  one  thing.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  people  in  the  store  learn 
that  no  accounting  of  such  work  is 
kept,  the  rush  to  the  gravy  train  is  on. 
Everyone  from  the  executives’  wives 
down  brings  in  clothes  and  asks  the 
alteration  room  to  take  up  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there.  .\11  the  alteration 
room  gets  is  an  ingratiating  smile  and 
the  blithe  assurance  that  it  “will  only 
take  a  few  moments.”  Many  a  mer¬ 
chant  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  he 
knew  how  much  of  his  alteration  loss 
was  being  w'orn  on  the  backs  of  his 
own  employees. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  altera¬ 
tion  room  itself.  What  inducement  is 
there  for  the  fitters  and  seamstresses  to 
strive  for  efficiency?  While  seldom 
praised  for  their  accomplishments, 
they  are  roundly  castigated  from  all 
sides  for  their  failings.  Salespeople 


blame  the  filters  for  losing  sales  be¬ 
cause  of  alteration  charges.  A  broken 
tielivery  promise  may  be  caused  by  the 
salesperson’s  insistence  in  the  fitting 
room  on  a  cei  tain  delivery  date  which 
the  alteration  room  has  no  chance  of 
meeting.  Seamstresses  are  blamed  for 
not  producing  enough  work— although 
little  or  no  accounting  is  done  to  shoAv 
what  they  do  or  do  not  produce.  .\iul 
the  whole  department  is  blamed  by 
management  for  losing  money.  It’s 
hardly  an  atmosphere  to  produce  effi¬ 
ciency  and  it’s  certainly  not  one  that 
belongs  under  the  banner  of  moilern 
merchandising. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  situation 
that  can  be  cleared  up  in  a  ilay.  .\ny 
revisions  or  changes  in  alteration  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  directed  against  causes 
and  not  against  symptoms.  Uncon¬ 
trolled  operating  losses  and  broken  de¬ 
livery  promises— which  are  the  two 
biggest  bugaboos  in  this  operation- 
are  actually  symptoms  that  reveal  the 
need  for  a  re-organization  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

.\s  a  starting  point,  it  behooves  the 
merchant  to  examine  his  alteration 
service  to  see  if  he  is  giving  his  custom¬ 
ers  a  dollar’s  worth  of  alteration  sers  - 
ice  for  every  dollar  they  spend— and 
that  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  you  are 
losing  money  on  the  alteration  service. 
Wdiy  was  it  lost?  Where  did  it  go? 
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Ami  who  was  the  cause  ot  t!ie  losses? 
Wliv  are  delivery  promises  made  and 
not  kept?  Are  the  seamstresses  in  the 
alteiation  room  producing  efficiently? 
How  much  time  is  spent  doing  stock 
woik  aiul  other  non-revenue  produc¬ 
ing  jobs?  How  about  (itting  costs? 
What  is  the  average  cost  to  fit  a  gar¬ 
ment?  Do  the  fitters  waste  time  be¬ 
tween  fittings?  VVoukl  you  know  it  it 
they  did?  How  about  pin  fittings? 
How  mu(  h  gratis  work  is  done  lor  em¬ 
ployees  and  employees’  wives?  riiese 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
that  must  be  answered  before  anyone 
can  feel  confident  that  his  alteration 
service  is  everything  it  should  be. 

If  the  merchant  does  not  have  the 
records  to  provide  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  he  can  be  sure  that  his  al¬ 
teration  service  is  costing  him— and 
his  ( list omers— too  much. 

Obtaining  the  answers  to  such  a  for¬ 
midable  string  of  questions  may  ap¬ 
pear  a  monumental  task,  involving 
much  clerical  and  detail  work— and  it 
might  be  if  it  were  not  for  a  “gimmick” 
called  a  work-unit.  The  work-unit 
princijile  of  measuring  alteration  room 
operations  is  not  new— although  not 
too  witlely  used— in  men’s  busheling 
rooms,  but  its  application  to  women’s 
alteration  rooms  is  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  men’s  busheling  rooms,  the  work- 
unit  is  a  unit  of  time— usually  either 
five  or  ten  minutes,  depending  on  in¬ 
dividual  preferences— and  the  list  of 
alterations  is  assigned  a  list  of  work- 
units  corresponding  to  the  average 
time  required  to  complete  the  work. 
For  instance,  shortening  sleeves  on 
men’s  suits  and  coats  has  been  found 
to  average  10  minutes,  so  this  ojiera- 
tion  is  assigned  eight  work-units  if  a 
five  minute  unit  is  used,  or  four  if  a 
ten  minute  unit  is  decided  upon. 
These  unit  allotments  are  printed 
right  on  the  alteration  ticket  and  are 
marked  at  the  time  the  garment  is 
fitted  and  the  total  quickly  reveals  how 
much  time  will  be  recpiired  to  com¬ 
plete  the  job. 

I  bis  enables  the  merchant  to  con¬ 
trol  alterations  at  the  point  of  sale 
and  prevent  many  abuses  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  service. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  however. 
While  it  is  important  to  control  altera¬ 
tions  at  the  point  of  sale,  it  is  also  nec- 
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A  few  adventurous  merchants 
around  the  country  who  have 
experimented  with  very  nomi* 
nally  priced— or  even  free— alter¬ 
ations,  claim  the  greater  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction  thus  achieved  has 
more  than  offset  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  and  has  resulted  in  satis¬ 
factory  increases  in  sales  volume. 
However,  the  stores  which  have 
claimed  such  results  all  appear 
to  have  used  very  intensive  ad¬ 
vertising  programs,  in  news¬ 
papers  and  radio— and  now  in 
'TV— to  stimulate  sales.  Just  how 
much  of  their  volume  is  due  to 
the  intensive  advertising  and 
how  much  to  their  liberal  altera¬ 
tion  policies  is  certainly  open  to 
question. 

cssaiy  to  keep  the  alteration  room  it¬ 
self  at  its  highest  productive  level. 
Here  the  work-unit  tloes  yeoman  serv¬ 
ice.  Its  accuracy  as  a  measuring  device 
enables  the  merchant  to  iletermine 
tpiickly  and  easily  if  his  alteration 
room  jjeople  are  taking  it  easy,  work¬ 
ing  normally,  or  striving  furiously— 
that  last  is  pure  optimism,  of  course. 
It  is  relatively  simple  to  determine 
the  potential  number  of  work-units 
that  can  be  produced  by  a  given  force 
of  tailors  and  finishers,  etc.,  and  it  is 
almost  as  simple  to  determine  the  total 
number  of  work-units  produced  dur¬ 
ing  any  given  jjeriod.  Measure  one 
against  the  other,  and  you  have  it! 
And  remarkably  accurate  it  is  too. 

The  usefulness  of  the  work-unit 
does  not  stop  there.  By  using  a  simple 
code  system  when  entering  the  work- 
unit  records— which  actually  involves 
little  more  work  than  writing  a  num¬ 
ber  in  the  right  column— it  is  quite 
possible  to  analyze  the  extent  of  altera¬ 
tion  by  typies  of  garments— by  price 
groiqis,  by  selling  departments  and 
even  by  salespeople.  This  information 
reviewed  at  suitable  periodic  intervals 
can  provide  invaluable  help  in  buying 


and  selecting  types  and  makes  of 
clothing.  The  ramifications  of  this 
simple  gimmick  are  terrific.  The  mer¬ 
chant  can  make  as  much— or  as  little 
—use  of  it  as  he  wishes. 

In  the  womens’  alteration  room,  the 
problem  is  not  quite  as  simple.  Here 
we  have  all  the  factors  involved  in 
handling  men’s  alterations,  plus  a  few 
feminine  embellishments  that  compli¬ 
cate  things.  First,  the  customer  is 
charged  for  the  alteration,  supposedly 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing 
work.  .More  optimism!  Next,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  materials  and  styles, 
the  task  of  standardizing  the  work  has 
proven  extremely  difficult.  Third, 
there  are  pin  fittings,  stock  work, 
gratis  alterations— eveti  the  best  altera¬ 
tion  rooms  have  ’em— and  other  jobs 
which  all  take  time  but  for  which  the 
alteration  room  gets  no  credit.  Some¬ 
times,  even,  no  records  are  kept  and 
the  alteration  room  is  judged  purely 
on  the  actual  revenue  received  from 
the  customers— a  very  unfair  proced¬ 
ure  unless  the  proper  allowances  are 
made. 

All  of  these  i  omplications  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  use  of  the  simple  five  or 
ten  minute  work-unit  such  as  is  used 
in  men’s  operations.  Attempts  are 
usually  made  to  handle  the  problem 
by  the  use  of  fixed  price  schedules  for 
the  various  operations. 

Those  price  schedules  are  some¬ 
thing  like  Russian  peace  treaties.  They 
are  carefully  compiled  and  printed 
after  much  conference  and  agreement, 
and  given  to  the  alteration  room  head 
with  solemn  pronouncements  and  ad¬ 
monitions  about  using  them.  They 
then  land  in  some  drawer,  or  possibly 
are  posted  on  a  wall— and  are  prompt¬ 
ly  forgotten.  In  too  many  cases,  altera¬ 
tion  charges  are  set  to  suit  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  occasion— and  the  printed 
price  list  has  little  to  do  with  it.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  salesperson  involved 
is  interested  in  only  one  thing.  She 
knows  her  customers  object  to  paying 
large  alteration  charges,  often  with 
much  vocal  emphasis.  She  knows  also 
that  she  can  ingratiate  herself  with 
her  customer  if  she  [lersuades  the  fitter 
to  “go  easy”  when  making  the  charge. 
•And  most  important,  she  knows  the 
merchant  has  no  way  of  finding  out  if 
a  special  price  has  been  made.  Just 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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Women  who  $ew, 

“Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage” 

Yes,  women  who  sew  a  fine  seam  can  usually  tell  a  fine  fabric. 

And  they  look  for  the  Skinner  name  in  the  selvage  of  fabrics 
they  buy. 

For  over  a  century,  the  making  of  quality  fabrics  has  been  a  fine 

J 

art  with  William  Skinner  &  Sons.  Ever  since  your  customers  can 
remember,  they’ve  seen  the  Skinner  name  on  smart  fashions,  ad* 
vertised  in  leading  publications,  backed  by  the  best  stores.  They 
know  Skinner  Fabrics  more  than  live  up  to  their  proud  reputation. 

To  attract  women  who  sew,  show  them  the  name  they  know  best. 

Take  full  advantage  of  Skinner's  national  fashion  advertising 
backed  by  coordinated  retail  promotions.  Make  Skinner  Fabrics 
an  active  part  of  your  selling  program. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

Weavers  of  Famous  Skinner  Satin  Since  1848 
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This  article  is  the  second  in 
a  series  of  departmental 
studies.  It  analyzes  market 
facts,  volume  and  profit 
status,  sales  trends;  dis* 
cusses  problems  of  competi* 
tion,  promotion,  sales  train¬ 
ing,  IcKotion,  layout  and 
stock  and  display  fixtures. 


oin  the 

PIECE  GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 


FACT  SOURCES 

To  get  a  clear  perspective  on 
the  piece  goods  department  and 
its  problems.  Stores  has  inter¬ 
viewed  representatives  of  leading 
iabric  houses  that  sell  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade,  we’ve  talked  to  pattern 
makers,  piece  goods  buyers,  buy¬ 
ing  office  men,  and  experts  on 
sewing  and  home  economics. 

.Members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Piece  Gocxls  Group 
of  the  Merchandising  Division 
contributed  their  time  —  collec¬ 
tively,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
and  individually.  And  finally, 
piece  goods  buyers  throughout 
the  country  had  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  sentiments  through 
a  mail  questionnaire.  The  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  they  responded 
to  the  survey  request  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  keenly  they  realize 
their  problem.  Although  only 
4%  questionnaires  were  mailed, 
145,  or  a  29  per  cent  response, 
were  returned. 


STORES 


piECE  goods  departments  two  years  ago  were  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

Some  500  million  yards  of  fabric  were  bought  over  retail  counters  that  year, 
and  the  number  of  patterns  sold  in  retail  stores  was  106  million— a  good  deal 
more  than  double  the  1939  figure.  Women  were  sewing  as  they  never  did 
before;  over  28  million  girls  and  women,  or  52  per  cent  of  those  over  the  age 
of  12,  were  sewing  creatively.  A  boom  that  began  with  wartime  dissatisfaction 
with  ready-to-wear  had  reached  its  peak. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  picture  has  been  changing,  and  piece  goods 
dollar  volume  is  running  at  about  two-thirds  of  1948  levels.  Fabric  departments 
have  met  the  decline  in  volume  with  a  burst  of  ofF-price  promotions,  which  has 
done  little  to  halt  the  down  trend. 

Many  regard  the  falling-ofF  as  inevitable,  and  say  that  women  would 
rather  watch  television  than  sew.  They  point  to  the  splendid  values  now  avail¬ 
able  in  ready-to-wear,  and  show  that  low-end  dresses  cost  no  more  than  the 
yardage  a  woman  would  have  to  buy  to  make  her  own. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gloom,  there  are  startling  exceptions— departments 
that  have  held  their  gains  and  prospered.  They  have  demonstrated  clearly 
that  you  do  not  need  a  war  or  sky-rocketing  prices  in  ready-to-wear  to  make  a 
success  of  piece  goods. 

These  stores  have  reached  out  for  the  home  dressmaker's  business  by 
giving  their  piece  goods  departments  good  assortments,  fashion  promotions, 
modern  fixtures,  and  dramatic  displays.  They  have  realized  that  the  woman 
who  sews  is  quality-minded,  and  they  have  not  made  the  mistake  of  trading 
her  down. 

Their  cultivation  of  this  customer  has  paid  off  in  several  ways.  Her  fabric 
business  has  been  profitable,  for  it  is  practically  cash  and  carry,  with  micro¬ 
scopic  returns.  She  has  made  substantial  purchases  in  the  notion  department, 
and  of  course,  in  accessories.  And  finally,  when  she  does  come  to  a  ready-to- 
wear  department,  she  comes  as  a  quality-minded  customer  who  understands 
why  good  fabric  and  good  workmanship  are  worth  the  price.  ^ 
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MERCHANDISING  A  PIECE  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


HOW  PIECE  GOODS  DEPARTMENTS  COMPARE  WITH  READY-TO-WEAR 


Selected  figutes  for  department  stores  with  annual  volume  of  $1,000,000  or  more, 
taken  from  the  1950  edition  of  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,  a  publication 
of  the  Controllers'  Congress. 


Cumulotiv* 

Gross 

Returns 

No.  of 

Markon 

Markdown 

Margin  % 

%  of 

Stock 

Newspapei 

% 

%  of  Sales 

of  Soles 

Gross  Soles 

Turns 

Costs  % 

Silki,  Velvets,  Synthetics 

40.8 

9.5 

35.7 

I.O 

3.4 

2.3 

Woolen  Dress  Goods 

40.0 

7.7 

34.2 

1.2 

2.8 

2.3 

Wash  Goods  and  Linings 

39.8 

8.3 

35.2 

0.6 

3.6 

2.0 

Women's  &  Misses'  Coats 

39.0 

12.8 

35.0 

13.1 

6.4 

3.4 

Women's  &  Misses'  Dresses 

38.9 

14.4 

340 

12.1 

7.3 

3.2 

merchandising  of  a  piece  goods 
department  presents  a  set  of  prol)- 
lems  radically  dilferent  from  those  en¬ 
countered  in  any  other  part  of  the 
store.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

It  Deals  in  Raw  Materials.  The  buy¬ 
er  needs  a  sound  knowledge  of  textiles: 
nothing  matches  the  scorn  with  which 
a  converter  says:  “Why  send  a  carpel 
buyer  into  this  market?  A  piece  goods 
buyer  needs  to  be  a  specialist.” 

To  sell  fabrics,  buyer,  salesperson, 
and  customer  must  be  able  to  visualize 
the  finished  garment.  Imagination 
can  do  part  of  the  job,  but  visual  aids 
are  sorely  needed— none  more  so  than 
the  made-up  inotlel. 

It  Is  a  Fashion  Department.  Vet 

three  out  of  four  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  are  lot:ated  away  from  other 
fashion  departments,  aiul  only  about 
half  are  supervised  by  a  merchandise 
manager  who  covers  other  fashion  de¬ 
partments. 

If  it  is  isolated  from  fashion  traffic, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  mer¬ 
chandise  man  who  is  out  of  touch  with 
fashion,  a  piece  goods  department  has 
two  strikes  against  it  from  the  start. 

It  Cannot  Get  Fashion  Turnover. 

The  piece  goods  department  sells  fash¬ 
ion,  but  at  a  different  pace  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  from  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partment.  The  woman  w'ho  sews  may 
buy  summer  fabrics  in  winter,  and 
winter  goods  in  summer.  That  is  why 
cottons  can  be  sold  in  January,  and 
such  early  fall  colors  as  wine,  plum, 
and  forest  green  are  all-year  sellers  in 
piece  goods. 

Compared  to  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods  merchandise  has  a  long  fashion 
life.  No  changes  in  silhouette,  hem 
line,  or  neck  line  will  outdate  fabrics 
overnight.  Stocks  can  be  peaked  ear¬ 
lier,  and  can  be  unloaded  much  more 
gradually  than  in  ready-to-wear.  That 
is  why  piece  goods  buyers  cry  out  in 
despair  when  some  fashion-trained 
merchandise  managers  call  a  staple 
irem  old  after  it  has  been  in  stock  for 
30  days. 


Most  of  Its  Sales  Are  on  Basics.  The 

typical  piece  gootls  department  does  a 
good  75  per  cent  or  more  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  on  basic  fabrics.  So  important  are 
they  that  it  has  been  suggestetl  that  the 
department  have  two  budgets— one  for 
basics,  and  one  for  novelties.  Such  a 
separate  biulget  however,  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule;  nine  out  of 
ten  stores  are  probably  iloing  with¬ 
out  it. 

.\n  occasional  store  sets  up  a  never- 
out  system  that  recpiires  the  piece 
goods  buyer  to  fill  in  on  basics  regaril- 
less  of  the  state  of  his  open-to-buy. 
Stewart  fe  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  for 
example,  has  such  a  system. 

To  assist  the  buyer  in  maintaining 
■  his  stock  of  basics,  the  NRDCiA’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  has  tleveloped, 
through  its  Piece  Goods  Group,  a 
never-out-of  stock  list  of  basic  staples 
for  the  fall  season,  and  is  at  work  on 
one  for  the  spring. 

Good  stock  control  for  basics  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rare.  According  to  those 
who  sell  him,  the  typical  buyer  has  no 
automatic  reorder  system  for  wanted 
colors,  or  has  such  a  poor  one  that  fast 
selling  colors  are  soon  out  and  gone, 
and  never  reordered. 

Color  Range  Must  Be  Complete.  If 

there  is  one  point  on  which  experts 
in  every  branch  of  the  over-the-counter 
trade  agree,  it  is  on  the  need  for  full 
color  assortments.  “If  you  haven’t 
enough  confidence  in  a  fabric  to  buv 
it  in  a  full  range  of  colors,  don’t  buy 
it,”  say  buyers  and  converters  alike. 
To  keep  stocks  low,  the  buyer  can 


make  one  multi-purpose  fabric  do  the 
work  of  two  or  three,  they  advise,  but 
he  should  offer  that  fabric  in  ever\ 
wanted  color. 

WMien  a  timid  buyer,  harassed  l)y 
demands  that  he  retluce  his  inventorv. 
nibbles  half-heartedly  at  what  the  mar¬ 
ket  offers,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  an 
inadequate  assortment  that  discour¬ 
ages  safes.  The  same  thing  may  hap- 
j>en  when  he  snaps  up  a  close-out. 
buying  price  instead  of  colors. 

A  dramatic,  though  extreme,  exam¬ 
ple  (Kcurred  in  the  case  of  two  com- 
jjeting  stores— one  large,  and  one  fairly 
small.  The  big  store  advertised  a 
large,  off-price  close-out  with  full-page 
ads,  but  moved  the  goods  only  slowly, 
for,  like  much  close-out  merchandise, 
this  lot  consisted  of  a  few  colors,  most¬ 
ly  duds. 

In  the  smaller  store,  the  buyer 
bought  the  very  same  fabric— a  modest 
quantity,  but  in  many  carefully  select¬ 
ed  colors.  She  ran  small  ads,  offering 
the  merchandise  at  a  price  above  her 
competitor’s.  The  attractive  color  as¬ 
sortment  brought  brisk  sales,  and  she 
continued  to  fill  in  on  wanted  colors 
and  run  further  small  ads  for  several 
weeks.  In  the  long  run,  with  less  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  higher  retail  price,  she 
sold  five  times  as  much  of  the  fabric 
as  her  competitor  did. 

« 

It  Is  Several  Departments  in  One. 

The  piece  goods  department  carries 
fabrics  for  several  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  thus  is  like  several  depart¬ 
ments  in  one— blouses,  better  and  bud¬ 
get  dresses,  skirts,  intimate  apparel. 
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Sales  in  the  typical  piece  goods  department  have  been 
sliding  down  hill  for  the  past  two  years.  Yet  some  stores 
have  held  their  gains.  How  have  they  done  it?  Here  is 
an  outline  of  today's  successful  piece  goods  department; 

1.  A  SPECIALIST  IS  IN  CHARGE 

The  piece  goods  department  is  no  place  for  an  amateur, 
or  for  a  buyer  trained  only  in  some  other  department. 

2.  BASIC  STOCKS  ARE  MAINTAINED 

So  important  is  it  to  have  full  color  assortments  for  basic 
fabrics  in  this  department  that  some  stores  give  the 
buyer  a  separate  budget  for  basics.  A  good  reorder  sys¬ 
tem  for  fast  sellers  is  a  must. 

3.  FIXTURES  ARE  MODERN 

Typical  piece  goods  departments  use  fixtures  left  over 
from  another  era— fixtures  that  seem  designed  to  thwart 
selling  instead  of  helping  it.  A  store  head  who  takes 
a  good  look  at  customers  struggling  to  inspect  merchan¬ 
dise  in  his  piece  goods  department  will  come  back  soon 
for  a  second  look— with  a  fixture  expert  at  his  right  hand. 

4.  PROMOTION  IS  DRAMATIC  AND  GLAMOROUS 
Here  is  a  project  that  should  get  top  priority  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  division  of  any  store  whose  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  losing  ground  in  the  past  two  years.  Piece 
goods  promotion  needs  ideas,  imagination  and  show¬ 
manship.  It  takes  the  concentrated  effort  of  buyer,  ad 


manager  and  display  manager,  working  together,  to  | 
solve  piece  goods'  biggest  promotion  problem— how  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  fabric  and  fashion. 

5.  PRICE  PROMOTION  IS  SHUNNED 

Price  promotions  bring  tidal  waves  of  disappointment. 
Wise  stores  don't  stress  the  few  cents  a  bargain  fabric 
will  save  on  the  price  of  a  dress;  they  talk  fashion,  indi¬ 
viduality,  fit,  pride  of  achievement. 

6.  FASHION  IS  PLAYED  UP 

Fabrics  belong  on  a  fashion  floor,  and  under  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  who  understands  fashion— but  who  also 
understands  that  there  are  operating  differences  be¬ 
tween  ready-to-wear  and  fabrics  departments.  Especial¬ 
ly,  he  understands  that  piece  goods  can  never  produce 
fashion  turnover,  because  it  must  carry  wider  assort¬ 
ments  for  longer  periods  than  ready-to-wear. 

7.  CUSTOMERS  ARE  TAUGHT  TO  SEW 

About  half  the  women  in  this  country  sew  well  enough 
to  make  their  own  clothes.  To  keep  them  interested  in 
sewing,  and  to  continue  adding  new  recruits  to  the  ranks, 
successful  piece  goods  departments  go  all  out  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  women  to  sew. 

8.  THE  BUYER'S  MARKET  STANDING  IS  PROTECTED 

In  the  fabrics  market,  the  piece  goods  buyer  is  small  fry, 
and  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  face  that  results  when  man¬ 
agement's  hand  is  too  obviously  cramping  his  style. 


sportswear,  children’s  wear.  .Most  ot 
these  categories  are  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent  from  its  displays  and  advertising 
—and  sometimes  from  its  budget. 
Management  sometimes  forgets  that 
each  of  the  many  end  products  made 
from  this  department’s  merchandise 
requires  its  own  types  of  fabric  and  its 
own  color  and  price  assortments,  and 
that  each  one  may  have  its  owm  cycle 
of  demand. 

It  Is  a  Brand  Nome  Department. 

The  prestige  of  a  well-known  name 
carries  tremendous  weight  with  the 
piece  goods  customer.  This  means  the 
department  can  benefit  from  the  fabu¬ 
lous  sums  spent  by  fabric  houses  to 
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publicize  their  names  to  the  consumer. 
On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  store 
has  a  line  exclusively,  or  is  on  excel¬ 
lent  terms  with  its  resources,  the  de¬ 
partment  finds  itself  vulnerable  when 
a  branded  line  dumps  its  close-outs 
nearby,  or  when  a  name  fabric  turns 
up  in  low-priced  ready-to-wear. 

It  Competes  with  Apparel.  Piece 
goods  departments  compete  not  only 
with  one  another  but  with  apparel  de¬ 
partments,  since  there  are  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  customer  hasn’t  made 
up  her  mind  whether  to  buy  or  make 
the  garment. 

The  really  tough  competition  for  a 
piece  goods  department,  however,  is 


the  fabric  specialty  shop,  wherever  it 
exists.  There  are  not  many  of  these, 
and  they  may  not  be  found  in  every 
community,  but  where  they  do  enter 
the  field,  the  buyer  needs  all  the  help 
he  can  get  to  meet  this  competition. 
In  the  specialty  shop,  buying  is  done 
by  the  owner,  with  a  flexibility  not 
jjermitted  a  department  store  buyer. 
Selling  is  of  an  extremely  high  order, 
and  of  a  creative  ty{>e  rarely  found  in 
other  than  specialty  stores. 

.-Mthough  their  aggregate  business  is 
not  yet  impressive,  such  specialty 
shops  have  the  respect  of  the  market, 
and  converters  speak  with  awe  of  the 
way  in  which  these  shops  buy  and  sell 
large  quantities  of  fabric. 
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THI  PIECE  GOODS  BUYER  AND  HIS  MARKET 


¥  N  the  fabric  market,  the  depart- 
*  ment  store  buyer  is  small  fry.  He 
is,  of  course,  the  most  important  retail 
outlet  for  yard  goods,  but  retailers  in 
total  represent  only  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  industry’s  market. 

Not  every  textile  house  can  or  will 
deal  with  the  retailer;  during  the  past 
year,  some  15  or  16  firms  gave  up  all 
over-the-counter  business.  The  trend 
toward  vertical  integration,  which  was 
a  favorite  subject  for  viewing  with 
alarm  a  few  years  ago,  is  not  the  cause. 
(“When  sales  are  good,”  explains  one 
converter,  “the  mills  want  the  convert¬ 
er's  profit;  so  they  finish  the  fabrics 
themselves  and  sell  the  final  product. 
When  sales  fall  off,  the  mills  want  the 
converter’s  cash,  and  so  they  sell  him 
the  greige  goods  and  let  him  worry 
about  finishing  and  marketing  them. 
The  pendulum  swings  back  and  forth, 
but  right  now  it’s  cash  the  mills  want 
and  we  have  less  vertical  integration 
than  a  few  years  ago.”) 

Vendor  Set*Up.  Finns  that  cater  to 
retailers  give  their  fabrics  the  special 
folding  and  rolling  that,  stores  re¬ 
quire;  they  put  a  lot  of  planning  into 
their  over-the-counter  operation,  and 
select  the  colors  and  weaves  that  are 
l>est  adapted  to  home  sewing.  Often 
they  have  a  special  department,  with 
its  own  styling,  stock,  sales,  and  ship¬ 
ping  facilities. 

Many  of  them  have  special  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York,  where  they  con¬ 
solidate  goods  that  originate  in  plants 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
means  that  the  retailer  does  not  get 
split  shipments  on  an  order  for  two  or 
three  pieces;  it  also  means  that  mills 
and  finishing  plants  do  not  have  to 
measure  and  cut  the  small  quantities 
that  stores  order. 

Such  firms  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
efforts  buyers  have  made,  during  the 
past  two  years,  to  bolster  declining 
sales  through  off-price  bargains  picked 
up  from  houses  that  ordinarily  sell 
only  to  ready-to-wear.  Why  cater  to 
the  store,  they  ask,  if  the  retailer  is  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  market’s  mistakes? 


These  big  firms  will  not  be  pres¬ 
sured  into  cooperative  advertising. 
Conscious  of  the  value  of  their  brand 
name,  they  maintain  that  they  do  not 
have  to  buy  their  way  into  any  store. 

.\n  occasional  small  firm,  however, 
without  enough  by  way  of  advertising 
budget  for  a  national  campaign,  may 
shoot  the  works  on  a  cooperative  ad. 

Fabric  houses  work  on  a  narrow- 
markup,  estimated  at  18  to  20  per  cent 
on  cost.  In  their  eyes,  the  retail  mark¬ 
up  is  fantastically  large,  and  should 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  generous 
retail  advertising. 

Retailers,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
like  to  put  money  into  a  fabric  that 
isn’t  exclusively  their  own.  Not  all 
fabric  houses  will  confine  a  line,  and 
even  when  they  do,  there  is  often  great 
similarity  between  the  offerings  of  one 
firm  and  another. 

“You  find  the  same  fabric  in  each 
resource,”  is  the  complaint.  “If  there 
are  10  stores  in  a  city,  all  10  stores  have 
the  same  thing.”  An  ideal  set-up  for 
price  footballing  —  w'hether  it  starts 
with  the  retailer  or  is  caused  by 
thoughtless  dumping  on  the  part  of  a 
converter. 

The  present  rising  market  in  tex¬ 
tiles  therefore  causes  some  uneasiness 
among  buyers.  “If  the  market  should 
break,”  says  one,  “there  won’t  be 
enough  desert  islands  for  all  the  buy¬ 
ers  who  will  want  to  leave  the  country. 
We  all  have  heavy  stocks.” 

Current  Supplies.  There  is  small 
prospect  of  a  break,  however,  but 
rather  of  a  gradual  tightening,  with 
perhaps  spot  shortages.  Fabric  men— 
always  making  the  usual  reservations 
about  the  military  situation,  of  course 
—say  that,  although  only  the  fine  wools 
are  in  short  supply  now,  this  will  mean 
increased  prices  in  all  grades,  and 
shortages  in  the  very  top  grades. 

Cottons  are  by  no  means  abundant, 
and  are  in  excellent  demand.  Custom¬ 
ers  have  been  buying  expensive  cot¬ 
tons  in  preference  to  cheap  rayons.  In 
velveteens,  the  demand  has  been  so 
great  that  domestic  sources  have  been 


taxed,  and  some  imports  have  been 
made. 

Any  comment  on  the  rayon  market 
invariably  ends  in  a  discussion  of  styl¬ 
ing.  There  has  been  nothing  new  in 
weaves,  or  colors,  or  prints.  Convert¬ 
ers,  having  produced  a  new  line  that 
has  failed  to  move,  will  break  their 
prices  prematurely.  But  above  all, 
there  is  nothing  new.  That  is  the  re¬ 
curring  complaint  about  rayons. 

As  the  buyer  for  a  leading  store 
sums  it  up:  “There  isn’t  enough  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rayons  made  by  differ¬ 
ent  converters  or  mills.  Resources 
pressure  us  to  sell  merchandise  out  of 
season  or  too  early,  but  do  not  have 
reorders  when  needed;  they  make  too 
many  patterns  and  colors  in  a  single 
fabric  and  pressure  us  to  take  the 
whole  line.  A  small,  better  chosen 
selection  of  prints  would  sell  much 
easier,  and  you  would  not  have  the 
danger  of  the  price  breaking  early  be¬ 
cause  a  lot  of  dogs  are  left  over.” 

Tough  Buying  Problems.  Price  breaks 
could  be  avoided,  says  a  New  England 
buyer,  if  the  industry  patterned  itself 
on  the  sheet  and  blanket  industries 
and  established  a  policy  of  holding 
the  line  until  the  season  is  well  under 
way.  Too  many  unscrupulous  suppli¬ 
ers,  he  points  out,  break  prices  of  sea¬ 
sonal  merchandise  before  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  after  having 
talked  buyers  into  covering  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Experiences  of  this  type  make  the 
buyer  jittery,  and  explain,  perhaps, 
why  fabric  houses  say  that  retailers 
are  fantastically  late  in  placing  their 
orders;  that  they  lose  business  by  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  end  of  December  to  order 
prints  for  January  selling;  that  even 
on  a  rising  market,  they  delay  weeks 
before  confirming  orders. 

Fabric  houses  tend  to  blame  late 
and  timid  buying  on  the  merchandise 
manager,  who  usually  is  only  super¬ 
ficially  acquainted  with  piece  goods, 
and  on  the  buying  offices,  which  they 
charge  with  exaggerating  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market. 
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Ruvcrs,  on  the  other  hand,  (Oinplain 
ot  slow  deliveries.  1  iiey  say  they  do 
lutt  t;el  style  lahrics  early  enoll^h;  or 
that  part  shipments  make  it  madden- 
in(*lN  dilfienlt  to  assemhie  snHi(  ient  as¬ 
sortments  lor  a  promotion.  I  here  are 
some  (omplaints,  too,  ol  poor  inspee- 
tion  and  laulty  merdiandise  li()m 
'•(hkI  houses. 


Selling  Floor  Troubles.  The  hnyer's 
lesoiines  point  out  that  his  sales  stall 
lark  merdiandise  inlormation,  and 
thev  shake  their  heads  over  the  lapiil 
turnover  ol  sales  help  in  many  stores. 
A  parti(  nlar  trouble  spot  in  the  edma- 
tion  ot  salespeople  is  nylon,  about 
uhidi  they  have  many  miseoiuepiions. 
Nylon’s  projierties  are  aseribetl  to 
jiart-nylon  labrics,  and  nylon  itself  is 
sold  with  no  spetial  tips  lor  handling 
and  no  knowledge  ol  its  selling  points 


need  pinking,  since  it  cannot  ravel. 
I’nder  sn<  h  londitions,  the  magic  in 
the  word  “nylon”  may  wear  thin. 

DnlNmt,  of  course,  has  held  workers 
who  will  address  store  groups  on  nylon 
and  also  on  rayon,  and  has  a  variety 
ot  prepared  material  tor  training  di¬ 
rectors  to  use  or  distrihute.  The  buy¬ 
er’s  own  fabric  resources  will  also 
help;  one  even  oilers  a  course  in  tex¬ 
tiles  tor  the  buyer.  Some  have  crews 
specially  trained  to  work  with  s;des- 
people  and  schools,  and  others  depend 
upon  their  own  salesmen  to  help  out. 
I  hese  men  have  usually  had  lifetime 
experience  in  fabrics,  and  have  much 
to  give,  it  the  buyer  asks. 

The  Buyer  Is  Respected,  t  he  buyer 
himself  enjoys  a  gocnl  reputation  in 
the  market.  Converters  give  him  credit 
in  most  ca.ses  lor  knowing  his  job,  but 


in  the  saddle  and  again  permitted  to 
use-  his  intiimite  knowledge  of  the 
problem  when  he  gcK’s  out  to  buy. 

.\ncl  they  expect  him  to  be  buying 
yard  gocnls  tor  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  point  out  that  tremendous  num¬ 
bers  ot  women  already  know  how  to 
sew,  and  more  are  learning  each  year. 
The  younger  generation  gets  fairly 
universal  instruction  in  school,  and 
has  sulHc  ient  enthusiasm  tor  clothes  to 
make  c  lothing  jrrojec  ts  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  111  clubs. 

(irown  women  are  just  as  eager  to 
learn,  and  the  sewing  machine  com¬ 
panies  teach  hundreds  of  thousands  a 
year.  The  lb  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cedture  in  1919  taught  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  families— over  a  million— and  re¬ 
ports  the  demand  unabated. 

•Stores  that  oiler  to  teach  sewing  still 
get  a  large  response— one  big  city  store 


for  home  sewing.  I  hey  blithely  s;iy 
acetate  is  nylon,  or  miss  the  import¬ 
ance  to  the  home  dressmaker  ot  a  lab- 
ric  like  nvlon  tricot,  which  does  not 


they  linci  fault  with  higher-ups  who  do 
not  give  a  competent  man  his  head, 
or  who  ac  tually  hamper  his  operation 
by  forcing  wrong  advice  upon  him. 

The  old-time  buyer,  they  recall,  had 
greater  freedom,  and  did  a  better  job. 
In  the  fabrics  department,  the  trade 
would  like  to  see  a  little  ot  the  old 
clays  come  back,  with  the  buyer  again 


taught  more  than  r),()0()  women  last 
year.  Hut  the  fabric  department  must 
be  alive  and  full  of  ideas. 

I  he  woman  who  sews  is  a  practical 
woman  who  wants  to  make  her  own 
fashions.  The  store  that  gives  her  a 
fashion-right  assortment  of  fabrics, 
glamorously  presented,  is  the  one  that 
will  keep  her  as  a  customer. 


PROMOTING  A  PIECE  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


¥N’A1)E(.)II.\TE  promotion  is  one  of 
^  the  charges  leveled  against  the  de¬ 
partment  store  piece  gtxxls  operation 
in  the  market.  “Nobody  ever  got  rich 
waiting  for  people  to  buy,”  they  say. 
“If  you  want  to  sell  fabrics,  you  have 
to  promote  them.” 

The  fabric  department,  it  seems, 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  “big 
clay”  type  of  promotion  beloved  of  re¬ 
tailers;  it  needs  steady  cultivation  and 
a  consistent  program  of  promciting 
home  sewing.  When  the  buyer  canncjt 
make  this  point  clear  to  management, 
he  lincls  himself  complaining;  “Pro¬ 
grams  bog  down  shortly  after  starting 
because  management  ex|x*cts  sales  to 
jump  after  one  promotional  effort- 
even  after  letting  business  slip  for  10 
or  15  years.” 

(iood  promotion  in  piece  goods 
means  working  closely  with  schcxjls; 
running  fashion  shows,  formal  and  in- 
lormal;  holding  dressmaking  classes; 


and  providing  such  helps  to  the  home 
sewer  as  a  fabric  consultant,  a  cutting 
and  pin-fitting  service,  cir  even  free 
sewing  facilities. 

Discounts  and  Samples.  To  encour¬ 
age  sales,  one  woidd  expect  piece 
goods  departments  to  court  the  cjuan- 
tity  buyer  with  discounts;  the  majori¬ 
ty,  however,  do  not.  W’here  discounts 
are  given,  the  recipients  are  dressmak¬ 
ers,  churches,  schools,  lodges,  or  any 
one  at  all  who  takes  a  Imlt  at  a  time. 

-Samples  are  another  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  sales,  and  most  stores  dis¬ 
tribute  them  without  restriction  of 
any  kind.  I'he  cost,  however,  runs  to 
one  or  two  ])er  cent  of  sales,  whether 
the  markdown  for  them  is  taken  oti 
actual  yardage,  or  by  pure  guesswork. 
Eo  keep  the  costs  down,  some  stores 
limit  their  samples  to  what  they  can 
snip  from  each  bolt  in  straightening 
the  end;  others  limit  samples  to  those 


whcj  show  real  interest  in  buying. 

Help  from  Resources.  In  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  fabrics  and  home  sewing,  the 
buyer  has  an  unfailing  source  of  ideas 
in  the  pattern  companies— and  cjf  mar¬ 
ket  and  fashicjn  information,  too,  if  he 
wishes.  Converters  respect  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  frankly  admit  they  do  the  best 
job  of  encouraging  hcmie  sewing.  It  is 
a  rare  buyer  who  cannot  find  inspira- 
tiejn  among  the  many  and  varied  helps 
the  pattern  linns  offer. 

I'extile  houses  are  generally  much 
less  helpful  —  possibly  because  their 
future  is  ncjt  so  dependent  upon  the 
future  of  the  piece  goods  department. 

I'he  textile  house  will  give  a  credit 
line,  sometimes,  in  its  natic.>nal  adver¬ 
tising,  but  it  will  not  cooperate  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  It  will  provide  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  mats,  radio  script,  display 
ideas,  counter  cards,  experts  to  pep  up 
the  salespeople,  even  labels  for  custoni- 
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ors  to  sfw  in  llieii  }>;miKMiis— l)ui  no 
rash! 

Retailers,  they  say— ami  pattern  men 
!•()  aloni*  with  tliein  on  tltis— do  not 
rapitali/e  snlfiriently  on  the  lash  ion 
advertising  and  pnhlic  ity  ol  their  sup¬ 
pliers.  When  a  garment  is  shown  in 
a  lashion  maga/ine,  editorially  or  in 
an  ad,  they  wonlil  like  the  store  to  play 
this  lip  in  its  atlvertising  anti  ilisplay. 

Other  hooks  on  which  to  hang  lah- 
ri(  promotions  are  provitleil  hy  sjjerial 
weeks  and  ronlests.  National  .Sew  and 
.Save  Week,  lor  instant e,  is  an  annnal 
event  which  in  19.51  will  run  Iroin 
I’ehrnary  17  to  21.  The  Spool  (lotton 
Company  gives  annual  awartls  to  IH 
Clnl)  girls  lor  clothing  achievement. 
The  Wool  Rureau  runs  an  annnal  ton- 
test  in  the  twelve  western  states.  The 
Simtex  Young  Designers  Contest  is  an 
annual  event  which  tlrew  nearlv  hall  a 
million  entries  in  1950. 

With  so  much  hy  way  of  help  Iroin 
the  outside,  what  does  the  huver  get 
fiom  his  own  store? 

Missed  Opportunities.  Buyers  say 
their  stores  give  them  plenty  of  advet- 
tising,  and  in  the  market  there  is  no 
complaint,  either,  so  far  as  quantity 
goes.  The  (piality  of  retail  advertising, 
however,  ilraws  fire  from  converters. 
With  varying  degrees  of  tact,  they  leaf 
through  batches  of  department  store 
ads  and  point  out  that  very  few  of 
thetn  talk  fashion,  or  suggest  gainients 
instead  of  yardage,  or  play  up  the 
range  of  merchandise  available,  or  an- 


Drauut  in  the  tlisplax  of  made-np  models:  .1  fexv  props,  a  display  platform  that  is  treated 
as  a  staffe  (left),  and  the  piece  ^oods  department  of  Itich's  Atlanta,  itwests  make-it  your- 
self  tvith  all  itiamonr  of  made  to-\onr  order.  Skillful  drapinff  creates  a  ivindotc  of 
ex>eninff  goicnv  (right)  u’ithont  recjuiring  a  made-np  model.  Figure  is  merely  draped, 
hut  she  wears  earrings,  bracelet,  and  jezvelled  clip — looking  qnite  ready  to  obey  caption 
in  this  McCreery,  Sen’  York  n’indozv:  “Make  an  evening  of  it!" 


nonme  a  fashion  show  or  other  activ¬ 
ity  to  interest  a  woman  in  sewing. 

Instead,  most  stores  burv  their  fab¬ 
ric  olferings  in  a  page  of  non-fashion 
items,  or  hammer  away  at  the  one 
least  elfective  appeal— price.  “Rush 
downtown,  madam,”  mocks  the  con- 
vei  tei  .  ■‘^'ou  can  save  19  cents  a  yard. 
That's  all  of  19  cents  on  yonr  next 
dic‘ss!” 

Piece  goods  departments,  buyers  ad¬ 
mit,  w  ill  not  survive  on  a  price  basis. 
On  the  basis  of  price  alone,  cheap 
I  cacly-to-weat  has  the  fabiic  cle|)art- 
ment  licked.  Buyeis  deplore  their 
own  piice  promotions,  but  insist  that 
management  demands  them.  They  see 
.1  sounder  future  in  piomoting  cjuality, 
and  giving  c  ustomers  the  fashions  they 
want,  instead  of  cheap  but  undesir¬ 
able  weaves  and  patterns. 

Converters  and  pattern  companies 
complain  that  department  stores  are 
not  liberal  with  windows  for  piece 
goods,  and  buyer  comments  bear  them 
out.  Only  one  buyer  in  three  savs  he 
gets  plenty  of  windows;  the  ivpical 
buyers  says  he  does  not  gel  enough. 

.V  window  that  shows  made-np  gar¬ 
ments  is,  of  course,  tremendously  elfec¬ 
tive.  The  trade  is  still  talking  about  a 
Detroit  store  that  made  up  one  dress 
in  It)  fabrics,  ;incl  ran  a  series  of  eight 


w  inclows  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of 
home  sewing. 

A  good  window  can  be  had  with  less 
c-xpense,  however,  if  an  elloi  t  is  made 
to  coordinate  with  ready-to-wear. 

New  Yolk  store  demonstrated  that 
point  not  long  ago  by  showing  a  series 
ol  ready-to-wear  windows  featuring 
c-vening  chesses— and  then  a  single  win¬ 
dow  draped  with  lengths  of  evening 
wear  fabric.  The  ready-to-wear  win¬ 
dows  slated  the  theme:  the  labric  win¬ 
dow  echoed  it  for  the  woman  who 
sews. 

On  the  score  of  departmental  dis¬ 
plays,  the  consensus  once  more  is  that 
much  is  lacking  that  can  be  clone. 
Tew  buyers  say  they  get  the  help  they 
need  from  their  stores;  their  mani¬ 
kins  ;ire  hand-me-downs  and  their 
props  are  usually  limited  to  what  ihe\ 
can  borrow,  with  or  without  permis¬ 
sion,  from  the  display  department. 
They  have  no  mirrors  before  which  a 
customer  can  try  the  elfect  of  a  fabric 
or  color;  their  fabrics  lie  uninvitingly 
piled  on  tables,  with  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  how  they  would  look  in  garments. 

The  display  problem  in  piece  goods 
is  a  serious  one,  but  it  is  so  closely 
linked  with  the  c|ueslion  of  fixtures 
and  floor  space  that  it  warrants  a  sepa- 
Irate  chapter. 
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u*«,WINKLER’S 


• .  .  .  and  there’s  a  colorama  of  William  Winkler’s 
nylon  tricot  prints  at  fabric  counters  everywhere  ...  or  write  William  Winkler,  Inc. 


’s  sunny  sheer,  sewable,  wearable,  washable, 
•.,  .'?66  .5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.4.1  apftearing  in  the  Pattern  Books  for  Spring 


'loomed  of  Du  Pont  Nylon 


'  STORES  REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  ((.onlimted) 


(Unthel’s,  y/nv  York,  shows  ftlenly  of  ouitle-up  models  n'ilhoul  sairifitiiia  too  much 
selling  space.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  takes  little  floor  space;  the  livo  under  the 
u'indmes  take  none  at  all.  (h'er  to  the  left,  tu'o  figures,  one  a  child's,  stand  in  a 
niche  that  is  provided  u'ith  horizontal  hars  for  draping.  William  Yorio  is  the  hu\er. 


k  LF.ADINC;  l)uyei  lists  the  require- 

mciils  lor  the  piece  gooils  depart- 
nieni: 

1.  Ailetpiate  space  lor  display. 

2.  Proper  lixtiiring  to  best  present 
the  inerehaiulise. 

■S.  Proper  equipnient  to  display 
model  garments— l)ack}>rounds,  mani¬ 
kins,  and  display  stands. 

At  lirst  giaiue,  the  Number  One  re- 
(piirement  seems  the  hardest  to  ar¬ 
range.  So  mueh  space,  and  no  more, 
is  to  he  had.  But  at  least  one  buyer 
got  the  extia  space  without  getting 
one  extra  scpiare  loot  Iroin  the  store. 

The  little  miracle  was  accomplished 
by  a  change  ot  fixtures.  By  switchitig 
Irom  the  usual  shelves  and  tables  to 
something  more  suitable  to  today’s 
menhandising,  he  found  that  he 
could  display  10  to  .50  per  cent  more 
merthandise  on  the  same  lloor  space, 
provitle  room  for  six  more  lloor  moil- 
els,  anil  four  new  platforms  on  which 
to  drape  fabrics. 

Evolution  of  a  Bolt  Rack.  Most  piece 
goods  departments  ilisplay  their  goods 
on  tables.  Bolts  of  cloth  are  laid  upon 
these  tables,  more  or  less  neatly,  but 
with  little  more  display  value  than 
what  may  be  called  warehouse  appeal 
—proof  that  the  store  does  have  some 
merchandise.  Shoulil  a  customer  spot 
a  color  she  likes,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
50-pouud  bolt  of  black  wool  lying 
across  it.  If  she  is  strong  anil  persist¬ 
ent  enough,  she  can  pull  out  the  bolt 
she  wishes  to  inspect,  turn  back  the 
fabric,  and  view  the  right  side.  dis¬ 
couraging  proiess? 

To  give  that  table  full  of  fabric 
some  appeal,  buyers  have  the  bolts 
turueil  on  eiul.  In  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  a  great  many  can  occupy  a  small 
table,  anil  each  bolt  can  have  its  fab¬ 
ric  eiul  turned  back  to  reveal  the 
beauty  of  color,  pattern  anil  weave— 
and  to  let  the  customer  see  and  feel  to 
her  heart’s  content. 

An  upright  bolt,  however,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  hazard.  You  can  never  be 
sure  which  way  it  will  tip.  So  you  get 


a  little  metal  support  to  keep  it  up¬ 
right,  and  then  you  have  something. 
Since  little  metal  gailgets  have  a  way 
of  getting  lost,  you  may  have  notihes 
maile  along  the  eilge  of  your  table, 
and  hook  the  bolt  supports  in  place. 
Or  scrap  the  tables  entirely  anil  re¬ 
place  them  with  bolt  racks. 

Shelves  Aren't  Hopeless.  .Another 
inheritance  from  the  past  that  can  be 
founil  in  many  piece  goods  ilepart- 
ments  is  the  row  of  deep  horizontal 
shelves  behind  a  counter.  These  date 
back  to  the  ilays  when  salesmen  took 
the  bolts  down,  unrolled  them  on  the 
counter  before  the  customer,  anil  de¬ 
bated  what  price  to  charge. 

I'he  depth  of  those  shelves  is  treach¬ 
erous.  It  tempts  salespeople  to  stack 
bolts  with  only  the  bolt  enils  showing. 
The  browse-appeal  of  selvage  anil  caril- 
boaril  has  yet  to  be  measureil,  but  it 
piobably  rates  quite  low  on  the  scale. 

l  ake  the  same  shelves,  make  them 
shallower,  and  put  the  bolts  in  side¬ 
ways  or  upright.  Now  the  customer 
sees  the  color  and  pattern  of  the  fabric 
that’s  stacked  there.  The  shelf  won’t 
holil  as  inuih  that  way,  but  perhaps  it 


won’t  have  to  hold  it  so  long. 

.Some  stores  tilt  their  shelves,  like 
book  troughs,  anil  make  them  look 
even  neater  anil  prettier.  Others  make 
their  straight  shelves  movable,  and 
now  and  then  take  out  a  couple  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  niche  in  which  they  can  high¬ 
light  a  new  fabric. 

Models  Are  a  Must.  The  real  drama, 
the  real  excitement,  however,  comes 
from  the  moilel  garments  anil  the  way 
in  which  they  are  shown.  Fortunate 
buyers  have  platforms  to  serve  as 
stages,  with  good  bai  kgrouiuls  anil 
spotlights.  But  if  no  such  luxuries  are 
available,  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  an 
aisle  down  the  center  of  the  ilepart- 
ment  and  set  up  a  row  of  model  gar¬ 
ments  there. 

.Some  top-llight  buyers  make  a  prac 
tice  of  buililing  their  ilepartmental 
displays  arounil  a  theme,  and  using 
any  props  they  can  beg  or  borrow  to 
ilramatize  the  theme  —  washability, 
back-to-school,  etc.  Fvery  month,  the 
theme  and  the  ilisplay  are  changed. 

File  ilecision  as  to  which  garments 
are  to  be  made  iqi  eat  h  month  belongs 
in  the  hanils  of  someone  with  an  inti- 
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views  of  the  department  after  buyer  M.  L.  Baird  had  bought  new  fixtures  for  bolts 
and  rolled  goods.  Note  the  wide  aisles  and  the  uniform  height  of  the  fabric  displays. 
Cutting  tables  are  spotted  throughout  the  department. 


mate  knowledge  of  the  fabrics  and 
styles  that  have  strong  appeal  for  home 
sewing.  When  the  apparel  division’s 
fashionist  takes  a  hand,  results  are  not 
always  happy,  since  her  thinking  is 
often  along  strictly  ready-to-wear  lines. 

The  Piece  Goods  Group  of  the 
NRDGA’s  Merchandising  Division 
has  offered  help  on  this  score  through 
the  medium  of  fashion  shows  in  which 
the  major  pattern  companies  cooper¬ 
ate  to  show  the  fabrics  and  garments 
that  are  expected  to  be  big  sellers. 
Such  shows  have  been  staged  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  June,  1950,  and  another  is 
scheduled  for  the  January  1951  con¬ 
vention  session  of  the  group. 

Month-to-month  guidance  is  offered 
l)y  the  pattern  companies,  in  the  form 
of  recommendations  as  to  the  most 
promotable  numbers  in  their  lines— 
styles  which  they  believe  have  strong 
natural  appeal  to  the  woman  who 
sews. 

The  investment  in  model  garments 
for  displays  need  not  be  written  oft 
when  the  display  is  taken  down.  The 
retired  garments  can  be  offered  to  em¬ 
ployees  for,  say,  the  cost  of  the  fabric. 
The  store  thus  pays  only  for  the  dress¬ 
making,  and  the  employee  gets  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  fashion-right  garment  made 
by  an  expert. 

Without  manikins,  of  course,  the 
buyer  can  do  little.  If  a  fabrics  buyer 
keeps  pleading  for  more  of  them,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  de¬ 
partment  has  many  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  sell— dresses,  coats,  suits,  sepa¬ 
rates,  blouses,  and  children’s  wear,  to 
name  a  few.  All  should  be  shown,  if 
they  are  to  be  sold. 

No  device  surpasses  the  made-up 
model  as  a  selling  aid,  of  course,  but 
where  those  are  not  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities,  the  pattern  compan¬ 
ies  suggest  that  the  buyer  send  for 
dummy  pattern  envelopes  and  distrib¬ 
ute  them  among  the  fabric  displays. 
Or,  he  can  get  mounted  reprints  of  the 
national  advertising  of  his  fabric  re¬ 
sources,  to  help  the  customer  visualize 
a  finished  garment  when  she  looks  at 
the  fabric.  Any  device  that  makes 
browsing  in  the  department  more  fun 
has  much  to  recommend  it. 

“The  customer,’’  says  one  buyer,  “is 
not  buying  fabrics  to  place  on  the 
mantel.  We  have  to  show  the  finished 
product  to  create  the  desire  to  get 
something  new  and  beautiful.’’ 
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Here  is  how  one  buyer  created  space  for  the  display  of  40  to  50  per  cent  more  mer¬ 
chandise,  plus  additional  floor  models  and  platforms.  Above,  the  piece  gocsds  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  when  the  stCKk  was  crowded  on  tables.  Below,  two 
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TRAINING  DEMANDS  BUYER  AHENTION 


a  “war”  on,  and  with  mili- 
YY  tary  preparations  snowballing, 
the  coming  year  is  likely  to  be  just 
one  long  "Christmas  season”  for  stores 
so  far  as  their  selling  help  problem  is 
concerned.  Potential  salespeople  will 
be  more  scarce.  When  employed, 
they’ll  be  w'orking  with  one  eye  on  the 
tempting  wage  offers  of  war  produc¬ 
tion  plants.  Male  salespeople  will  be 
getting  Presidential  Greetings.  Some 
of  the  saleswomen  will  join  the  wom¬ 
en’s  services.  In  short,  stores  are  in  for 
higher  labor  turnover— in  for  a  Big 
Parade  through  their  departments  of 
new'  people  needing  training,  particu-  « 
larly  training  about  the  merchandise 
they  must  sell.  This  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  even 
the  permanent  salespeople  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  tend  to  lower  their  ow'ii  stand¬ 
ards  if  those  of  the  temporary  workers 
are  neglected. 

Buyer  Supplements  Training  Staff. 

The  Training  Department,  of  course, 
will  make  special  plans  to  deal  with 
the  increased  demand  for  its  service. 
But  no  buyer  can  afford  to  leave  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Training  Department 
the  important  task  of  seeing  that  the 
ever-changing  salesforce  is  kept  at  the 
highest  possible  level  of  merchandise 
knowledge  and  selling  efficiency.  The 
training  that  makes  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  impression  is  that  which 
is  accumulated  in  daily  personal  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  teacher. 


Higher  labor  turnover  necessitates 
constant  buyer  attention  to  the  matter 
of  training,  and  buyers  must  take  this 
responsibility  more  seriously  than 
heretofore.  Now  is  the  time  for  them 
to  be  setting  up  adequate  programs  for 
in-department  training,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  particular  phase  of 
the  training  w'hich  can  be  imparted 
only  by  the  buyer— specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  merchandise  items. 

Programming  of  Weekly  Meetings. 

For  getting  merchandise  information 
across  to  the  salespeople,  the  weekly 
tlepartment  meeting  is  the  usual,  and 
probably  the  best,  medium.  There  is 
always  danger,  however,  that  without 
specific  training  planning,  these  meet¬ 
ings,  limited  as  to  their  duration,  grad¬ 
ually  will  deteriorate  into  mere  pep- 
talk  get-togethers,  at  which  the  buyer 
tells  his  salesforce  whether  they’re 
meeting  their  goal  figures,  and  how 
much  selling  effort  they’ll  have  to  put 
forth  during  the  ensuing  week,  either 
to  make  up  for  lost  opportunity  or  to 
achieve  a  new  record.  certain 
amount  of  this  has  its  place,  but  no 
buyer  can  afford  to  let  it  monopolize 
the  time.  It  takes  more  than  mere  try¬ 
ing  hard,  to  make  the  consistently 
good  sales  figures  that  are  necessary 
to  sustain  a  department’s  standing. 
Not  even  the  most  enthusastic  sales¬ 
person  can  sound  convincing  to  a  fact¬ 
seeking  customer,  unless  he  comes  up 
with  definite,  accurate  merchandise 


facts.  The  weekly  meeting,  then, 
should  be  time-scheduled  in  advance, 
so  that  some  |x)rtion  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  merchandise  training. 

Merchandise  Training  Is  Wide  Field. 

Just  what  the  training  should  consist 
of,  will  depend  on  two  things;  (1)  the 
character  of  the  merchandise,  and  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  the  Training  De¬ 
partment  gives  salespeople  their  mer¬ 
chandise  background. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the 
moderate  price  dress  department.  To 
sell  intelligently,  what  merchandise 
facts  must  a  saleswoman  know? 

►  She  must  know  fabrics; 

—  What  the  different  natural  and  syn¬ 

thetic  fibers  are,  and  what  their  re¬ 
spective  properties  are.  , 

—  What  the  important  weaves  arc, 
what  are  their  correct  descriptive 
names,  and  which  of  the  advertised 
trade-names  represented  in  the  de¬ 
partment’s  stock  fall  into  each  cate¬ 
gory.  What  the  characteristics  of 
each  weave  are,  from  the  consumer’s 
point  of  view;  for  example,  which 
may  develop  a  shine,  which  are  cool, 
which  iron  easily,  which  tend  to  slip 
at  seams,  which  will  withstand  re¬ 
peated  washings,  which  will  and 
which  will  not  fade,  etc. 

—  What  the  various  applied  finishes  do 
to  improve  a  fabric,  to  what  extent 
they  outlast  washing  or  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  and  what  finishes  are  represent- 
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eti  by  the  various  pimess  traile- 
n^inies  used  on  inert haiulise  in  tlie 
dt  partinent’s  stock. 

-Wiiat  the  characteristics  ol  hand, 
diajK?,  and  texture  mean  to  the  styl- 
iiii>  anti  wear  ot  a  ilress. 

^  She  must  know  suitaliilits  ot  styling 
aiul  color; 

-  W  hich  dress  is  the  wrong  one,  and 


dress  with  other  items  ot  the  cos¬ 
tume  and  wardrobe. 

►  She  must  know  workmanship: 

—  .Accuracy  ot  cut,  correct  seam  allow¬ 
ance,  proper  |>oints  ot  reinforce¬ 
ment,  torrect  tlirection  ot  cloth, 
tlepth  of  hem,  serviceability  of  trims, 
strength  and  sightliness  of  stitch¬ 
ing,  aiul  various  other  workmanship 


details  which  are  worth  pointing 
out  to  the  customer  when  jxjssible. 

►  She  must  know  fit: 

—  Not  all  ilresses  ot  the  same  size  are 
cut  in  the  same  proportion— nor  for 
that  matter  are  all  customers.  The 
saleswoman  must  know  her  stock 
from  the  standpoint  of  fit— which 
dresses  are  proportioneil  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  figure. 

—  She  must  know  where  to  look  for 
gootl  or  poor  fit— waistline  placing, 
hang  of  tlress  over  hips,  depth  of 
armhole,  length  ot  shoulder  line, 
breadth  across  back,  degree  of  full¬ 
ness  across  bust,  fit  of  neckline,  al¬ 
lowance  in  sleeve  for  elbow  bend. 

—  Which  ili.screpancies  ot  fit  are  easy, 
and  which  are  difficult,  or  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  remedy. 

►  She  must  know  fashion: 

—  What  the  outstanding  trends  are; 
which  famous  ilesigners  have  been 
resjwnsible  for  launching  important 
trends,  stylings,  colors  and  details; 
how  the  names  of  the  important 
designers  are  pronounced;  what 
should  be  worn  with  what  as  to  sil¬ 
houette,  texture  and  color;  what  im¬ 
portant  trends  are  being  sponsored 
by  related  departments  in  the  store 
(coats,  belter  dresses,  foundation 
garments,  shoes,  accessories). 

►  She  must  know  dress  terminology; 

—  The  correct  names  for  the  various 
features  of  the  garment  (such  as 
godet,  flounce,  jjepluni,  lx>at  neck, 
wing  sleeve),  and  for  the  various  de¬ 
tails  of  its  construction  (placket, 
pinking,  binding,  piping,  felling, 
dart). 

Each  department  has  its  own  field 
of  analogous  essential  merchandise 
knowledge  which  is  the  necessary  basis 
for  good  selling:  in  a  jewelry  depart¬ 
ment,  knowledge  of  metals,  genuine 
and  synthetic  stones,  settings,  gem 
cuts,  etc.;  in  a  furniture  department, 
the  use  and  suitability  of  the  various 


pieces,  tyjjes  and  characteristics  of 
woods,  points  of  construction,  etc. 

Such  merchandise  information  can 
not  be  imparted  all  in  one  big  ilose, 
and  then  neglected.  It  is  assimilated 
gradually,  and  fixed  in  the  mind  by 
rejx;tition.  Therefore,  every  depart¬ 
ment  meeting  should  be  tlevoted  in 
part  to  some  of  this  basic  merchandise 
training,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
store  system  tioes  not  specify  that  all 
such  information  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Training  Department. 

From  General  to  Specific.  The  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  merchandise  fact-train¬ 
ing,  however,  can  be  assumed  only  by 
the  buyer.  I'hat  consists  in  relating 
the  general  merchandise  knowledge  to 
the  s|iecific  merchandise  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  particular  time.  As  new ' 
merchandise  comes  into  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  salesjX-’ople  look  to  the  buyer 
to  tell  them  what  its  selling  [xiints  are, 
from  the  standpoints  of  utility,  dura¬ 
bility,  suitability,  and  fashion.  It  is  of 
particular  importance  that  they  shall 
be  told  those  things  which  their  own 
examination  of  the  merchandise  will 
not  necessarily  disclose.  A  saleswoman 
may  be  able  to  see  for  herself  the  gocxl 
workmanship  in  a  garment,  but  be 
unable  to  determine  the  fiber  content, 
or  whether  the  garment  has  been  pro¬ 
cessed  for  dimensional  stability. 

But  the  buyer’s  special  mention  of 
even  obvious  merchandise  facts  also  is 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  em¬ 
phasis.  The  new  cut  of  a  sleeve,  which 
may  be  an  important  selling  angle, 
the  fact  that  a  garment  is  styled 
and  proportioned  for  the  top-heavy, 
straight-hipped  figure— such  jx)ints  may 
be  overlooked  by  the  salesperson  un¬ 
less  specifically  mentioned. 

Have  to  Get  Before  You  Give.  Far 

too  prevalent  is  the  practice  of  going 
to  market  and  coming  back  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  no  merchandise  facts. 
Unless  the  buyer  seeks  out  and  writes 
down  while  in  the  showroom  all  the 
facts  a  customer  would  think  import¬ 
ant,  memory  is  sure  to  fall  down  on  the 
job  by  the  time  the  goods  arrive. 

VV^e’d  wager  that  85  per  cent  of  dress 
buyers,  for  example,  are  satisfied  with 
this  sort  of  market  notation  on  the 
numbers  they  order:  “No.  425— Blk.— 
VVht.  trim  —  peplum  —  $22.50.”  With 
only  that  much  information  in  the 
buyer,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  frus- 
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!jj  trated  customers  can’t  get  any  out  ol 

[jj  the  salespeople? 

|!  Admittedly,  it  takes  time  to  jot 

m  down  all  sjiecific  information  on  every 

i!!  number  bought;  further,  it  takes  even 

11!  more  time  in  many  showrooms  to  get 

||  the  information  from  the  salesman, 

jji  who,* like  his  retail  counterpart,  too 

I' '  often  is  trying  to  sell  merchandise 

with  a  background  of  merchandise 
ignorance.  Many  manufacturers,  al¬ 
though  they  follow  a  policy  of  creat¬ 
ing  high-standard  merchandise,  rely 
I  solely  upon  their  tradenames,  and 

their  reputation  for  gootl  quality,  and 
discount  the  importance  of  selling  each 


item  on  its  individual  merits.  Both 
they  and  many  of  their  buyers  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer’s 
name  and  reputation  may  not  be  the 
answ'er  to  ail  the  customer’s  (juestions. 
She  wants  to  know,  not  only  that  she  is 
getting  a  “good”  article— but  in  what 
sjjecific  respects  it  is  good,  and  what, 
exactly,  that  will  mean  to  her  in  prac¬ 
tical  terms. 

Customers  Do  Want  Facts.  Many  a 
buyer  will  protest,  “My  customers 
aren’t  interested  in  all  the  details!  All 
they  want  is  that  the  merchandise  shall 
be  attractive  and  priced  in  their  brack¬ 
et.”  This  assumption  may  be  pure 
self-delusion.  The  buyer  is  aware  only 


of  sales  made,  never  of  sales  lost.  .\1- 
though  the  sales jieople  may  know  of 
the  many  customers  that  walk  awav 
without  buying,  they  are  unlikely  to 
(all  the  buyer’s  attention  to  the  selling 
opportunities  they  lose.  If  questioned 
about  a  specific  instance  in  which  a 
customer  has  left  the  department  with¬ 
out  buying,  a  salesjierson  invariably 
will  give  some  other  reason  than  that 
he  couldn’t  satisfactorily  answer  the 
customer’s  quesions. 

Continuous  buyer-attention  to  train¬ 
ing  may  be  a  nuisance,  but  it’s  a  nec¬ 
essary  nuisance,  and  never  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
time  to  prepare  is  NOW. 


THE  BRIDE— 'YOUR  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME"  MARKET 
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a  “Once  in  a  lifetime, 
some  one  comes  along” 
who  needs  about  every¬ 
thing!  She  is  practical¬ 
ly  a  market  in  herself, 
and  what’s  more  she’s 
AUxandra  Potti  no  fly-by-night.  She  is 
serious  business  for  the 
store,  for  she’s  starting  a  home,  and 
hers  is  a  purchasing  potential  for  years 
to  come.  The  importance  of  serving 
this  valuable  customer  intelligently 
can  hardly  be  over-rated. 

Most  Brides  Aren't  Rich.  For  some 
highly  significant  infonnation  on  Miss 
Average  Bride— her  meaning  to  the 
retail  store,  and  present  trends  in  her 
requirements,  we  are  indebted  to 
bridal-expert,  Alexandra  Potts.  As 
Merchandise  Director  of  Modern  Bride 
Magazine,  Mrs.  Potts  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  intensive  country-wide  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  entire  “bride”  situation, 
with  special  emphasis  on  brides  of  the 
class  that  represent  the  store’s  greatest 
selling  opportunity— not  the  few  with 
unlimited  funds,  but  the  many  who 
have  to  consider  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

Analysis  of  these  findings  in  their 
relation  to  your  own  operation,  will 
help  you  to  formulate  a  bridal  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  which  is  realistic 
and  which  can  establish  you  favorably 
in  the  shopping  habits  of  the  new 
homemakers  in  your  community. 

The  American  bride  represents  a 
new  untapped  market  yearly;  consist¬ 


ent  attention  to  this  market  pays  otf. 
Current  figures  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  13  per  thousand  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  marry  this  year.  This  means 
that  almost  2,000,000  brides  and 
2,000,000  grtxjins  will  account  for  re¬ 
tail  business  of  not  less  than  $2,500,- 
000,000.  Of  it,  62  per  cent  will  come 
from  Miss  Average  Bride  and  Mr.  Av¬ 
erage  Groom. 

This  is  big  business,  but  it  is  made 
up  of  modest  purchases,  for  Miss  Aver¬ 
age  Bride  lives  on  a  budget  and  mar¬ 
ries  on  a  budget  (she  spends  $1,750). 

According  to  the  Marital  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Washington  and  marriage 
records  in  communities  covered  in  19 
key  cities  across  the  country,  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  per  cent  of  all  brides  are 
customarily  De-Luxe  spenders,  42  jier 
cent  Average  Budget  Spenders,  and 
approximately  50  j>er  cent  Minimum 
Budget  Spenders.  Furthermore,  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  of  this  Min¬ 
imum  Budget  Spender  group  step 
up  into  the  Middle- Average  Budget 
group  for  purchases  made  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  to  increase  the  latter 
groiq)  from  42  per  cent  to  62  per  cent. 
Approximately  3.5  per  cent  of  the 
Middle  Average  Budget  brides  step 
up  to  the  De  Luxe  Group,  enlarging 
this  from  eight  to  1 1  per  cent. 

The  Bride's  Buying  Psychology.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  average  bride  takes  somewhat 
different  attitudes  toward  shopping. 


depending  upon  whether  she  marries 
during  peacetime  or  when  there  is 
war  or  threat  of  war.  In  the  first  case, 
she  adopts  primarily  a  glamour  atti¬ 
tude,  her  merchandise  selections  being 
governed  by  the  following  reactions, 
given  in  their  order  of  importance;  (1) 
Style,  (2)  Price,  (3)  Quality,  (4)  As¬ 
sortment.  During  wartime,  her  atti¬ 
tude  becomes  suddenly  very  practical, 
and  the  order  of  her  reactions  changes 
to:  (1)  Quality,  (2)  Price,  (3)  Assort¬ 
ment,  (4)  Style. 

It  is  esf>ecially  worthy  of  note  that 
in  time  of  war  the  emphasis  shifts  from 
price  to  quality.  When  the  outlook  is 
uncertain,  the  new  homemaker  can 
not  gamble  on  the  ability  to  replace 
items:  she  must  buy  for  permanence. 
In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  bride  and  groom  are  among 
the  most  brand-conscious  of  custom¬ 
ers.  Being  of  impressionable  age,  they 
are  strongly  influenced  by  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  brands:  moreover,  they  do 
not  have  the  experience  of  years  to 
guide  them  in  making  their  merchan¬ 
dise  selections,  and  tend  to  rely  the 
more  upon  the  assurance  implied  in 
a  well  known  name.  This  applies  to 
the  full  gamut  of  purchases,  from  the 
satin  in  the  bride’s  wedding  dress  to 
the  silverware,  electrical  appliances, 
furniture,  carpets,  cooking  utensils  and 
kitchen  gadgets  for  the  new  home. 

Some  Statistics  on  Romance.  The  age 

of  marriage  for  women  is  17  to  60. 
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A  FOUR  STAR  PRODUCTION  ★★★★ 
By  MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC. 
WITH  AN  ALL-STAR  CAST 


BLENDED 

CARPETS 


^ccUttntH^ 


A  brilliant  new  line  incorporating  the  superior 
new  Mohawk  blend  of  50  percent  wool  and 
50  percent  carpet  rayon. 


TRENDTEX 


A  brand  new  loop  pile  random  textured  carpet 
. . .  o  Moh-Weove  . . .  first  example  of  the  first 
new  weave  in  over  o  century  of  carpet  making. 


FOAMTRED 


A  completely  new  type  of  carpet  cushion  .  .  . 
soft  sturdy  foam  rubber  on  50  percent  hair  and 
50  percent  India  fiber  . .  .  combining  the 
best  features  of  both  felt  and  rubber  lining. 


STREAMLINED 

LINE 


Striking  new  colors,  interesting  new  patterns 
to  form  one  of  the  most  wanted  carpet  lines 
in  America  today. 


Showing  in  the  Mohawk  Showrooms  —  at  Market  Time 
an  event  you  can't  afford  to  miss 


FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


•  •  -  •  • 

TUNE  IN  -  TIE  IN 

with  Ih* 

MOHAWK  SHOWROOM 

tfarring  Roberta  Quinlon 
HITTING  51  MAJOR  MARKETS 

.n  NBC  Ul.vi.i.n 

THREE  NIGHTS  WEEKLY 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  MILL  WITH  THE  RETAIL  VIEWPOINT 
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Their  average  marrying  age  is  21  to 
23,  but  the  trend  is  toward  19  years. 
Second  marriages  are  on  the  increase, 
with  many  war  widows  and  tlivorcees 
in  the  younger  group.  .\s  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  engagements  are 
shorter,  the  average  now  being  three 
and  one-halt  months.  I'his,  ot  course, 
indicates  more  concentratetl  wedding 
shopping,  anrl  a  correspondingly  great¬ 
er  readiness  to  purchase  more  items  in 
one  store,  provided  the  store  takes  the 
initiative  in  giving  the  bride  helpful 
service  to  this  end. 

Church  weddings  represent  88  per 
cent  of  all  ceremonies.  Hotel  and  club 
weddings  are  next  in  popularity.  Sev¬ 
enty  per  cent  (and  showing  an  upward 
trend),  will  be  formal  affairs;  30  per 
cent  informal  or  semi-formal.  After¬ 
noon  is  the  most  popular  time  of  day, 
and  evening  next;  but  in  the  case  of 
Catholic  weddings,  morning  hours  are 
most  popular. 

At  the  formal  wedding,  the  average 
number  of  attendants  is  three,  and 
there  is  a  growing  popularity  for  flow¬ 
er  girls  and  junior  britlesmaids.  Infor¬ 
mal  weddings  favor  one  attendant. 

The  double  ring  ceremony  is  back 
again.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  total 
rings  sold  are  matching  wedding  rings. 
A  survey  by  jewelers  shows  gold  and 
palladium  to  be  top  sellers. 


Gifts— A  Nice  Gold  Mine  for  Stores. 

The  gift  business  has  been  enjoying  a 
minor  boom  due  to  war  marriages  and  ‘ 
looming  war  controls.  The  average 
spent  per  wedding  gift  is  $7.50.  The 
most  popular  price  levels  are  $5,  $10, 
$15,  $20,  and  $25.  (Odd-prices  exert 
no  special  appeal  when  it  comes  to  the 
selection  of  wedding  gifts.)  Current 
figures  show  that  over  87,500,000  gifts 
per  year  are  given  to  brides  and 
grooms.  At  the  average  amount  of 
$7.50  per  gift,  this  totals  a  gift  business 
of  $656,325,638.  A  recent  survey  in¬ 
dicates  that  of  the  money  gifts  received 
by  brides  and  grooms,  78  per  cent  goes 
for  the  purchase  of  home  furnishings 
or  home  accessories.  All  formal  brides 
give  bridesmaids’  gifts  to  their  attend¬ 
ants,  spending  an  average  per  gift  of 
$4.00. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  re¬ 
search  panels  in  19  key  cities  showed 
the  average  amount  spent  at  the  time 


of  marriage  to  be  as  follows: 

De  Luxe  Bride  $3-5,000 

(8  per  cent  of  all  brides) 

.\verage  Budget  Bride  $1,750 
(42  per  cent  of  all  brides) 

.\1  inimum  Builget  Bride  $300-S5(Ml 
(Approximately  50  per 
lent  of  all  brides) 

For  Retailers,  a  Three>year  Honey¬ 
moon.  Most  brides  and  grooms,  re- 
garilless  of  which  spending  group  they 
fall  into,  spend  during  the  hrst  year 
only  one-third  of  the  total  spent  on 
their  homes;  the  balance  is  spreail  over 
a  period  of  two  years.  This  fact  points 
up  the  importance  of  maintaining 
contact  with  these  customers  with  sjie- 
cial  reference  to  their  deferred  pur¬ 
chases.  riie  prevailing  tendency  to 
think  of  bridal  business  as  a  one-shot 
affair  is  seen  to  be  in  error.  For  at 
least  the  first  three  years,  the  new 
couple  remains  the  store’s  most  prom¬ 
ising  bet  for  home  items,  anti  as  such 
merits  sjiecial  attention  in  mailings 
and  in  jiersonal  phone  odls  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  invite  them  back  to  see  new 
assortments  or  to  participate  in  value 
sales  events.  Maintaining  this  contact 
over  a  three-year  jieriod  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  that  this  length  of 
time  usually  also  spans  the  birth  of  the 
first  child,  and  may  bring  the  young 
wife  in  to  purchase  her  layette  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  establish  a  contact 
which  the  children’s  wear  department 
may  follow  through. 

How  They  Boy  What  They  Boy.  The 

same  survey  disclosed  these  facts: 

►  De  Luxe  Spenders;  Ninety  jier  cent 
have  three  or  more  charge  accounts. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  spent 
is  paid  in  cash.  Only  1.2  per  cent  of 
them  purchase  home  furnishings  on 
payment  plan.  Eight  per  cent  of  them 
use  the  payment  plan  for  coats,  usually 
in  the  luxury  category,  such  as  fur 
coats. 

►  Average  Budget  Spenders:  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  have  three  or  more  charge 
accounts,  club  accounts  or  budget  ac¬ 
counts.  Fifty  per  cent  of  total  spent  is 
paid  out  in  cash.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
purchase  home  furnishings  on  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Twelve  and  four-tenths 
per  cent  buy  ready-to-wear  on  this 
plan. 

►Minimum  Budget  Spenders:  Twelve 


jier  cent,  approximately,  use  club  or  * 
budget  account  plans.  Seventy  li\e 
per  cent  of  total  sjKmt  is  paid  our  m 
cash— usually  savings.  "I'hirty-five  per 
cent  of  those  not  living  with  the  laini- 
ly,  purchase  home  furnishings  on  pa\. 
ment  plan.  Twelve  jier  cent  purchase 
reaily-to-wear  items  on  the  lay-avvay  I 
plan.  i 

Bridal  Service  Improvement.  Stoics  . 

are  showing  an  increasing  interest  in 
establishing  Bride  Shop  services  and  ' 

Wedding  Bureaus,  and  over  (iO  pci 
tent  of  the  Bride  Shops  that  were  in  ‘ 

operation  before  World  War  II  are 
rejxrrtetl  to  have  enlarged  their  de¬ 
partments  and  increased  their  services 
and  staffs  to  twice  the  original  si/e. 
Wedding  gift  bureaus  in  stores  are 
gaining  jiopularity  with  retailers,  on 
the  basis  of  jrerformance,  for  most 
such  bureaus  have  shown  a  16  per  l  ent 
to  30  |>er  cent  increase  in  traffic  since 
they  were  inaugurated.  Of  the  formal 
brides  ipiestioned  (representing  70  |rer 
cent  of  all  brides),  one-half  said  thev 
useil  and  approved  of  Bride  Shops  and 
their- services.  (Twelve  per  cent  ot 
those  ipiestioned  had  wedding  ilresses 
made,  or  made  them.)  The  implica- 
cation  is  that  while  the  Bride  Shops  in 
the  country’s  stores  are  doing  a  joli 
which  wins  approval  of  those  they  aim 
to  serve,  they  still  are  failing  to  reach 
an  equal  number  of  brides,  who  “chart 
a  lone  course,’’  either  shopping  around 
without  s|3ecialized  advisory  contact  in 
any  store,  or  else  making  their  own 
bridal  dresses  or  having  them  made. 

In  either  case,  the  bride  fails  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  contact  which  the  store  might 
follow  up.  Therefore,  there  evidently 
exists  a  broad  field  for  expanding  the 
bridal  business,  and  it  is  worth  con¬ 
tinued  and  concentrated  effort. 

Successful  store-wide  coordinated 
selling  through  the  main  Bride  Shop 
still  remains  an  unsolved  problem  in 
most  stores.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  wide 
open  field— one  especially  rewarding 
for  the  occasional  store  that  is  able  to 
cut  through  the  tangled  red  tape  of 
its  established  practices  and  to  create 
such  new  alignments  of  authority  and 
cooperation  as  are  necessary.  Such 
drastic  methods  are  essential  if  the 
store  is  to  capitalize  fully  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  by  the  Average  .Amer¬ 
ican  Girl  at  the  most  un-average  time 
of  her  life. 
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CRISP  FINISHES  ON  "SILK  ORGANDY" 

Varying  degrees  of  durability  of  fin¬ 
ish  are  claimed  for  the  currently  jjopu- 
lar  crisp,  light-weight,  sheer  fabrics  of 
pure  silk.  These  range  from  finishes 
that  “are  not  guaranteed”  to  retain 
crispness  to  some  that  are  backed  by 
laboratory  certification  for  cleanability 
and  washability. 

The  trade  generally  refers  to  these 
‘fabrics  as  “silk  organdy.”  Many  of  the 
less  sheer  examples  are  imported  Jap¬ 
anese  habutae  w^hich  are  printed  ami 
given  a  resin  finish  in  .American  plants. 

Regardless  of  what  precise  descrip¬ 
tive  term  may  be  used,  particular  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  finish 
characteristics  of  the  material. 

Despite  claims  of  washability,  most 
difficulty  apparently  occurs  in  launder¬ 
ing  or  wet  cleaning,  for  many  of  the 
resin  finishes  used  are  not  entirely  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  this  fact  coupled 
with  the  manipulative  action  of  wash¬ 
ing  accounts  for  the  considerable  loss 
of  finish  that  usually  takes  place.  In 
dry  cleaning  some  loss  of  crispness  re¬ 
sults  from  the  mechanical  action  in¬ 


volved  though  the  resins  used  are  in 
themselves  insoluble  in  organic  clean¬ 
ing  solvents.  In  a  few  cases  most  of  the 
original  crispness  of  the  fabric  has 
been  lost  after  the  second  or  third  dry 
cleaning. 

The  National  Institute  of  Cleaning 
and  Dyeing  has  informed’  its  members 
that  “if  precautions  are  taken”  most 
garments  of  “silk  organdy”  can  be 
handled  successfully.  This  involves 
using  the  least  possible  amount  of 
mechanical  action,  and  other  precau¬ 
tionary  techniques.  In  the  event  wet 
cleaning  is  necessary,  the  usual  precau¬ 
tions  against  color  bleeiling  of  silk  fab¬ 
rics  are  recommended,  followed  by.  re¬ 
sizing  to  restore  crispness. 

It  is  advisable  to  caution  customers 
against  attempting  to  launder  any  gar¬ 
ment  made  of  “silk  organtly,”  and  to 
suggest  that  the  safest  procedure  is  to 
entrust  the  garment  to  any  dry  clean¬ 
ing  establishment  of  gooil  reputation 
for  quality  work. 

INTERFACINGS  AND  INTERLININGS 

The  problem  of  non-fast  colored  in¬ 
terfacings  and  interlinings  has  been 


brought  to  the  attention  ot  retaileis 
on  various  occasions.  Though  this 
j>iobleni  appears  to  be  less  acute  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  from  time  to 
time  reports  still  indicate  that  sudi 
linings  continue  to  appear  in  dresses, 
women’s  suits,  and  even  rainco.tis 
(where  waterfast  colors  are  absolutelv 
necessary  in  every  part  of  the  gar¬ 
ment). 

Such  fabrics  are  used  in  a  utilitarian 
way— to  give  shajie  aiul  support  to  col¬ 
lars,  lapels,  pocket  Haps  and  culls;  and 
probably  because  they  are  hidden  from 
view  as  an  intermediate  layer  of  gar¬ 
ment  construction  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  overlook  the  importance  of  quality 
in  these  construction  details.  But 
trouble  develops  when  water  comes  in 
contact  with  these  areas  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  as  when  a  beverage  is  spilled  or 
a  food  stain  is  removed  with  water, 
rhen  the  soluble  color  in  these  linings 
comes  to  the  surface.  The  resulting 
type  of  damage,  cleaners  contend,  usu¬ 
ally  is  impossible,  and  at  best  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  to  remedy. 

'File  problem  is  not  confined  to  the 
lower  price  brackets.  Sometimes  even 
the  most  exfrensive  garments  are  in¬ 
volved.  Checking  with  your  resources 
on  the  quality  of  these  materials  in 
ready-to-wear  merchandise  will  help 
to  reduce  still  further  the  incidence 
of  garment  damage  from  unservice¬ 
able  construction  details.  Uncolored 
materials  are  preferable  to  those  whit  h 
are  potential  sources  of  trouble. 


COMMENTS  ON  CALF  IN  SPRING  SHOES  AND  BAGS 


Red  Among  Top  Three  for  Shoes. 

Fhis  coming  spring  and  summer,  the 
feet  of  feminine  America  will  go  clad 
in  red,  navy,  and  black— three  colors 
evidently  slated  for  equal  top  volume 
inqxntance  in  calf  leather,  according 
to  information  released  at  a  recent  ser¬ 
ies  of  color  showings  by  the  Call 
Leather  Division  of  the  Fanners’ 
Council  of  America. 

To  many  retailers,  especially  the 
more  conservative  element,  this  “red 
news”  may  come  as  a  surprise.  It  is 
tlangerous  to  hold  any  fixed  ideas 
about  fashion,  however;  the  fact  is 
that  over  a  period  of  some  years  red 
has  steadily  been  consolidating  its  pos¬ 


ition,  until  finally  it  has  become  a  clas¬ 
sic  color,  instead  of  having  reacheil 
the  end  of  its  course,  lad-fashion,  as 
some  people  originally  predicted.  This 
year  interest  in  red  is  receiving  new 
impetus  because  it  is  the  logical  male 
for  navy  in  apparel.  'Fo  red  also  prol)- 
ably  will  be  transferred  some  of  the 
consumer’s  desire  for  warmth  in  color, 
which  normally  woultl  be  satisfietl  Iry 
Irrown. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  a  year, 
dark  brown  will  be  insignificant  as  a 
shoe  color. 

Bag  Colors.  -As  for  color  in  hand¬ 
bags,  this  spring  and  summer,  the  feel¬ 


ing  is  strong  that  the  big  three  lor 
volume  will  be,  as  in  shoes,  red,  navy, 
and  black,  though  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  there  still  is  some  possibility 
that  the  color  emphasis  in  bags  may 
change.  It  is  ilefmite,  however,  that  as 
in  shoes  the  dark  browns  will  have  no 
significance  from  the  standpoint  ol 
fashion— the  only  brown  with  style 
meaning  being  the  lively  cognai 
brown. 

Fhis  does  not  preclude  the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  a  certain  amount  of  business 
may  still  be  tloiie  on  dark  brown  haml- 
bags,  but  it  will  be  a  color  chosen  not 
for  its  fashion-rightness,  but  for  its 
utilitarian  appeal;  the  color  “that  goes 
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P*pp«f*ll  Baby  Blankets  of  Dynel  ore  only  one 
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with  almost  anything,”  and  "that 
doesn’t  show  soil.” 

Green  is  causing  tanners  consider¬ 
able  concern.  For  some  years  it  has 
been  the  least  important  ot  colors,  de¬ 
spite  the  periods  when  it  had  consider¬ 
able  ready-to-wear  fashion  significance, 
and  despite  the  belief  on  the  part  ol 
various  fashion  sources  that  it  was 
destined  to  take  its  place  beside  red. 
No  improvement  in  the  position  ot 
green  is  in  prosj>ect  for  1951. 

New  Bag  Shapes.  Handbag  silhou¬ 
ettes  offer  interesting  variety  this  year, 
and  not  the  least  important  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  clearly  are  planned 
with  relation  to  the  prevailing  apparel 
stylings  of  the  current  year. 

The  fashion-conscious  customer,  if 
she  does  not  delil)erately  plan  the  har¬ 
monious  coordination  of  her  apparel 
and  handbag  silhouettes,  at  least  is 
vaguely  aware  of  inconsistencies  when 
they  exist.  The  woman  who  is  not 
quite  sure  what  should  go  w'ith  what 
is  especially  open  to  style  suggestions 
from  salespeople,  and  frequently  re¬ 
sponds  by  buying  when  convinced  that 
the  advice  is  well  founded.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  worth  while  for  the 
buyer  to  keep  informed  of  basic 
changes  in  ready-to-wear,  and  to  pass 
this  information  on  also  to  her  sales¬ 
women. 

For  example,  present  high  fashion 
interest  in  sleeves,  especially  those  with 
heavily  flared  effect,  demands  the  soft 
bag,  and  one  moreover  which  is  not  so 
bulky  as  to  encumber  the  wearer  or 
get  in  the  way  of  her  sleeves.  The  bag 
which  is  overlarge  looks  awkward  with 
this  sleeve  fashion,  too,  and  for  this 
reason  the  trend  to  the  small  bag  may 
l)e  further  stimulated. 

As  a  second  illustration  ot  coordi¬ 
nate  styling,  the  popularity  of  the 
pyramid  coat  has  been  reflected  in 
handbags  with  pyramidal  silhouette, 
and  the  two  styles  are  very  effective 
worn  together. 

Apparel  emphasis  on  the  hips  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  bag 
shape— the  long,  narrow,  rectangular 
silhouette.  One  version  of  this  is  the 
large,  long,  sack-like  silhouette  which 
is  attached  to  and  suspended  from  the 
belt  of  the  dress  or  coat,  and  which 
rests  smartly  on  the  hip,  handy  for  use. 
Another  notable  silhouette  is  the 


new  "music-roll”  shape,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  pleasing,  three-dimensional  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  which  usually  is  softened 
by  a  generous  amount  of  detailing. 
This  is  the  ideal  bag  for  wear  with  the 
slimlitte  dresses  and  coats,  and  like 
them  it  has  high-style  and  promotion¬ 
al  significance. 

Novelty  for  the  Young  Set.  Novelties 
which  have  conversation  or  play  value 
always  make  good  promotional  pieces. 

•A  typical  candidate  for  this  year’s 
favor  is  a  new  “date  bag,”  round  and 
flat,  and  designed  to  resemble  a  clock, 
with  the  face  or  front  flap  bearing 
clmk  hands  and  numerals.  The 
“angle”  is  for  the  wearer  to  keep  her 
date  clotk  ostentatiously  set  for  the 
time  of  the  next  date— a  device  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  and  agoni/e  the  date 
of  the  moment!  In  either  the  [unior 
Department  or  the  Campus  Shop,  this 
bag  shoidd  “tick.” 

NRDGA  APPROVES  NEW 
TOTS'  SIZING  STANDARD 

^OLLOVV'ING  extensive  study  and 
polling  of  membership  reaction  by 
its  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 
has  given  its  official  endorsement  to 
the  proposed  Standard  of  Body  Meas¬ 
urements,  CS  151-48,  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  provided 
a  symbol  is  devised  which  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  toddlers’  $  from  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  3. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  that  the  letter  “L”  be  added  to 
the  present  children’s  size  3  designa¬ 
tion,  to  eliminate  the  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  two  size  3’s.  The 
letter  L  has  been  suggested  because 
customers  and  salespeople  could  quick¬ 
ly  learn  it  means  a  longer  garment. 
This  recommendation  was  approved 
by  93. 1  per  cent  of  the  stores  answering 
a  recent  questionnaire. 

The  proposed  system  which  NRDG.A 
has  approved  employs  height  and 
weight  as  the  principal  determinants 
of  size,  rather  than  age,  which  statistics 
prove  an  unreliable  basis. 

The  Standard  was  approved  for 
trade  adoption  by  approximately  95 
per  cent  of  those  responding  in  a  sur¬ 
vey.  Many  retailers  recognized  that 
this  proposed  height-weight  system 
would  result  in  greater  customer  satis¬ 


faction  through  improved  fit,  with  re¬ 
duction  of  returns  due  to  improper 
size. 

Earlier  this  year  a  meeting  was  held 
to  determine  how  dresses  represent.1 
tive  of  present  industry  practice  In 
children  sized  according  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  Dresses  from  a  number  of  maim 
facturers  were  measured  and  tried  on 
live  models  sizes  3,  4,  6,  fix  and  7.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  the  present 
toddlers’  dresses  are  consistent  with 
the  proposed  Standard  and  require  no 
adjustment  of  any  kind.  The  model 
ing  indicated  clearly  that  the  present 
children’s  size  3  dress  is  too  big  for  the 
size  3  (37-inch  tall)  child,  and  is  large 
enough  and  long  enough  to  fit  the 
Commercial  Standard  size  4  (40  inches 
tall).  The  older  child  needs  garments 
with  somewhat  longer  waist  lengths, 
and  in  slightly  different  styling  from 
the  toddlers’,  because  of  the  difference 
in  posture  due  to  age.  However,  she 
does  not  need  the  'larger  girth  and 
shoulder  widths  typical  of  the  present 
children’s  size  3,  nor  as  much  as  the 
1  ^-inch  difference  in  length  now  pres¬ 
ent  between  the  two  ranges. 

The  mcxleling  further  demonstrated 
that  sizes  fi  and  fix  are  consistent  with 
the  Standard  and  require  no  adjust¬ 
ment.  Size  7  fits  the  size  7  child  (50 
inches  tall)  and  requires  no  adjust¬ 
ment,  nor  is  there  any  appreciable  gap 
in  length  between  sizes  fix  and  7. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  inform 
manufacturers  of  membership  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  Standard,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  gain  their  support. 

CLOTH-LIKE  PLASTIC  PRODUCT 

A  new  Vinvlue  sheeting  molded  to 
reproduce  closely  the  appearance  of 
woven  fabric,  and  with  a  surface  tex¬ 
ture  which  to  the  touch  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  the  feel  of  the  fabric,  was 
an  outstanding  feature  in  a  recent 
showing  to  the  trade  presented  on  De¬ 
cember  8  by  the  Bakelite  Division  ot 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 
This  sheeting  is  being  applied  to  vari¬ 
ous  merchandise  uses,  among  them, 
handbags,  wallets,  scuff  slippers,  and 
belts.  The  color  range  includes  dark, 
bright  and  pastel  tones.  All  of  the 
articles  above  mentioned  are  in  the 
low  price  field  (handbags,  for  exam 
pie,  from  $2  to  $5  retail). 

The  belts  in  particular  may  furnish 
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an  answer  to  the  customer  complaint 
that  (iry-cleaners  will  not  accept  re- 
spoD'^ibility  for  the  cleaning  of  a  dress 
belt.  Kelts  of  Vinylite  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  ilamp  cloth,  and  probably  will 
outlast  the  dress. 

The  “three-dimensionality”  of  the 
various  effects  were  stressed  through¬ 
out  (lie  show.  In  addition  to  the  wov¬ 
en,  lace,  and  knit  patterns,  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  quilted  design  was  shown. 
Striking  and  realistic  was  an  Indian 
bead  treatment  which  also  is  being 
made  up  into  purses,  wallets,  and 
belts. 

It  is  said  that  any  condrination  of 
color,  print  and  molded  pattern  is 
feasible,  so  that  practically  anv  desired 
effect  may  be  achieved. 

BRINGING  STORE  TO  CUSTOMER 

F(K)tsore  and  jangle-nerved  custom¬ 
ers  may  take  heart,  and  retail  store 
heads  may  well  take  note,  that  various 
organi/ations  are  busy  taking  the 
“chasing”  out  of  “purchasing." 

"(diristmas  Shopping  Is  Easy  at 
.\lden’s— By  Phone!”  announces  an 
.\lden  ad,  which  stresses  “24-Hour 
SPEED-SERVICE  Delivery  ...  By 
.\irliner  to  New  York  ...  By  Truc  k  to 
Your  Door.”  (How  many  local  de¬ 
partment  stores  give  equally  gocxi  serv¬ 
ice  in  their  shopping  area?)  The  Al- 
den  plan  provided  for  telephone  shop¬ 
ping  from  the  pages  of  their  special 
308-page  Christmas  catalog,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  that  orders  placed  before  noon 
would  be  delivered  the  next  dav,  by 
local  truck.  Payment  under  the  plan 
is  made  to  the  driver,  and  there  Is  pro¬ 
vision  for  driver-handling  of  exchanges 
and  returns. 

Singing  the  same  tune  with  different 
words,  is  a  catalog  distributed  by  Tele¬ 
vision  Department  Stores.  The  TVDS 
plan  for  “.\rmchair  Shopping”  pro¬ 
vides  for  either  mail  or  phone  orders 
on  items  selected  from  a  Monday- 
through-Eriday  daily  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram  on  Station  VVABD-TV',  Channel 
5.  The  area  covered  by  the  service  in¬ 
cludes  New  York,  Long  Island,  West¬ 
chester,  and  New  Jersey. 

In  customer  service,  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  getting  pretty  rugged,  and  this 
sort  of  thing  may  be  but  a  straw  in  a 
coming  gale.  Crowded  transportation, 
lack  of  parking  accommcxiation,  and 
the  general  wear  and  tear  of  fighting 
through  crowded  aisles  and  waiting 


interminably  for  a  salesperson,  are 
causing  customers  to  lose  their  zest  for 
what  used  to  be  women’s  favorite 
pastime,  “going  shopping.”  Even  the 
branch  stores  in  suburban  areas  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  large  population  centers 
are  beginning  to  develop  their  own 
traffic  difficidties.  Department  stores 
may  have  to  develop  their  own  version 
of  the  “armchair”  approach,  if  they 
wish  to  keep  their  customers. 

IMPORT  MARKET  REPORT  NOW  IN 
GERMAN  TRANSLATION 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  by 
German  busine.ss  firms,  the  Cierman- 
.\merican  Trade  Promotion  Office, 
Frankfort,  Germany,  has  just  translat¬ 
ed  into  German  the  report.  Consumer 
(.«K>Ds  Imi'ort  M.krket  in  the  United 
SI.VTE.S,  which  at  the  request  of  EC  A 
was  jointly  prepared  by  the  NRDGA 
and  the  .\BO  in  1949.  The  survey  was 
published  originally  by  NRDGA,  and 
later  in  reprint  by  the  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  of  EC.\. 

The  new  German  translation,  which 
conqjrises  not  only  the  portion  relat¬ 
ing  specifically  to  Germany,  but  the 
report  in  its  entirety,  is  evidence  of  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  survey  was  undertaken  be- 
cau.se  of  a  pressing  need  among  pro¬ 
ducers  in  EC.V  countries  abroad  for 
dependable  guidance  in  designing  and 
producing  merchandise  which  woidd 
be  readily  saleable  in  the  U.  .S. 

The  report,  covering  14  general 
groups  of  merchandise  that  would  be 
carried  in  the  average  department 
store,  listed  saleable  merchandise  by 
item  classification,  with  full  data  as  to 
type,  si/e,  color,  retail  price  range, 
maximum  landed  cost,  peak  delivers 
period,  and  normal  delivery  period. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
WILL  TOUR  COUNTRY 

"Italy  at  Work— Her  Renaissance  in 
Design  I'oday,”  is  the  theme  of  the 
museum  showing  of  post-war  Italian 
arts  and  crafts,  which  now  is  having  its 
initial  showing  at  the  Brooklyn  Muse¬ 
um.  This  exhibition  of  contemporary 
Italian  decorative  and  industrial  arts, 
said  to  be  the  largest  museum  show 
ever  brought  here  from  abroad,  em¬ 
braces  a  wide  variety  in  design,  in  the 
more  than  2500  objects  included. 
After  its  showing  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  it  will  go  on  country-wide 


tour. 

Items  similar  to  or  indentical  with 
those  in  the  show  are  to  be  available 
for  American  stores  to  purchase  for 
their  stocks.  Details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts, 
271  Flast  49th  Street,  New  York  City,  a 
subsidiary  of  Compagnia  Nazionale 
.\rtigiana,  the  non-profit  organization 
concerned  with  the  channeling  of  offi¬ 
cial  U.  S.  aid  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  anti  active  in  encouraging  the 
re-establishment  of  Italian  crafts  and 
trade. 

Ihe  ofjjects  and  creations  in  the 
museum  showing  range  from  jewelry 
items  to  entire  rooms  designed  as  in¬ 
tegral  unit-s^.  .\mong  the  items  in  the 
collection  are  included:  Furniture, 
Ceramics,  Textiles,  Metalwork,  (ilass- 
ware,  Leatlierwork,  Mosaics,  Lighting 
Fixtures,  Women’s  .Accessories,  Straw- 
work,  Tiles  anti  Toys. 

.V  tie-in  with  such  a  museum  show 
when  it  arrives  at  the  nearest  sched¬ 
uled  city,  usually  gives  a  store  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  consolidate  its  institution¬ 
al  prestige,  anti  if  the  tie-in  merchan¬ 
dise  is  well  selected,  the  event  may  also 
be  immediately  productive  in  volume. 
The  present  unstable  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  t)f  course,  can  not  be  tli.s- 
ct)untetl.  The  next  few  months  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  determinative  so  far  as 
diplomatic  alignments  are  concerned, 
anti  the  stand  taken  by  Italy  will  large¬ 
ly  influence  public  acceptance  of  Ital¬ 
ian  merchandise. 

The  itinerary  of  the  Italian  arts  and 
crafts  museum  show  is  as  follows: 

Nov.  29,  19.50- Jan.  31,  1951 -Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York— Brooklyn  Museum; 
-Mar.  7-May  7,  1951— Chicago,  Illinois 
—.Art  Institute,  Chicago;  June  18-July 
31,  1951— San  Francisco— M.  H.  de 
Young  Memorial  Museum;  Sept.  5- 
Oct.  21,  1951— Portland,  Oregon— Port- 
lantl  .Art  Museum;  Nov.  27,  1951-Jan. 
8,  1952  —  Minneapolis  —  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Fine  .Arts;  F'eb.  13-Mar.  27, 
1952  —  Houston,  Texas  —  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts;  May  4-June  14,  19.52— St. 
Louis— City  Art  .Museum  of  St.  Louis; 
Sept.  7-Oct.  22,  1 9.52-Toledo,  Ohio- 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art;  Nov.  27,  1952- 
Jan.  8,  1953-Buffalo,  N.  Y.-Albright 
Art  Gallery;  Feb.  12-Mar.  27,  1953- 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.— Carnegie  Institute; 
.May  1-June  15,  1953— Baltimore— Bal¬ 
timore  Museum  of  .Art;  Oct.  1-Nov. 
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15,  1953— Providence,  R.  I.— Miiseiiin 
of  Art. 

NATIONAL  SEW  AND  SAVE  WEEK 

National  Sew  and  Save  Week,  which 
this  year  will  be  February  I7-2‘1,  will 
receive  its  customary  nationwide  pub¬ 
licity.  By  all  means,  take  advantage  of 
this  concerted  promotion,  to  further 
the  interests  of  your  piece  go<Kls,  trim¬ 
mings,  notions  aiul  pattern  tlepart- 
ments.  Home  decoration  fabrics,  as 
well  as  those  for  apparel,  belong  in 
this  promotron.  Home  decoration 
purchases  usually  run  into  consitler- 
able  yardage,  and  the  business  is  worth 
s|>ecial  effort. 

With  Spring  clothes  needs  just 
around  the  corner,  women  are  especi¬ 
ally  receptive  to  sewing  suggestions  in 
mid-February.  The  economic  pressures 
that  go  with  a  cmintry’s  mobili/ation, 
make  women  more  value-conscious 
and  the  message,  “Sew  and  Save”  will 
have  special  meaning  for  them  this 
year. 

You  have  just  about  a  month  to 
perfect  your  plans  for  this  event.  The 


SENSATIONAL  SELLER! 


Popularly  Priced 
For  Men,  Women,  Infants 
and  Children 

Shrink  resistant  100%  wool.  Available 
in  genuine  leather  or  plasto  lether. 
Foam  Rubber  Inner  Sole.  Full  range  of 
sites  in  beautiful  colors.  Fascinating 
and  colorful  decorations.  A  delight  to 
the  eye  .  .  .  wondrous  comfort  to  the 
feet. 

Prompt  Shipment 

ORDER  TODAY 

^  .1  n 
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National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  Inc., 
sponsors  of  National  Sew  a  ml  .Save 
Week,  oilers  a  variety  of  promotional 
aids.  ,\lso,  a  total  of  $2(M)0  will  be 
awarded  in  cash  prizes  for  winning 
window  displays. 

RETAILERS  SEE  RCA  COLOR  TV  IN 
SPECIAL  WASHINGTON  SHOWING 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  .\merica  the  NRl)(i.\ 
V^endor  Relations  Committee  last 
month  assembled  a  tlelegation  repre¬ 
senting  .32  stores,  buying  offices  and 
retail  organizations  to  witness  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  RC.\  color  F\'  meth¬ 
od  in  Washington. 

The  telecast,  which  was  sent  in  color, 
was  received  and  witnessed  by  the 
delegation,  simultaneously  in  color 
and  in  black-and-white  monochrome. 
Fhis  was  done,  in  ortler  that  those 
present  might  see  that  the  RC.\  system 
is  entirely  compatible  with  present 
black-aml-white  reception  sets.  (.\ 
standard  black-and-white  set  of  the 
type  now  beitig  sold  in  stores  was  em¬ 
ployed.) 

This  also  permitted  a  comparison  to 
be  drawn  as  to  the  clarity  and  detail, 
as  well  as  the  enjoyment  potential 
offeretl  by  color,  and  by  the  mono¬ 
chrome  repKxluctioti. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  color 
telecastitig,  excellent  as  it  now  seems 
by  either  the  RCA  or  the  CBS  method, 
still  is  in  a  comparative  state  of  in¬ 
fancy,  everyone  who  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
two  systems,  or  of  either  one  alone, 
must  admit  that  unquestionably  the 
infant  is  a  prodigy,  and  that  as  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  take  place, 
color  television  will  have  a  tremend¬ 
ously  important  impact  on  business, 
on  the  entertainment  field  and  on 
every  one  of  us  in  our  individual 
lives.  There  are  areas  in  which  each 
of  the  two  methods  requires  further  re¬ 
finement  before  the  ideal  is  achieved 
in  equipment,  reception,  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Government  limitations,  and 
shortages  of  essential  materials  may 
delay  fidl  development  of  the  meth¬ 
ods,  but  eventually,  one  system  or  the 
other,  with  FCC  blessing,  will  get  into 
full  swing  of  production. 

The  New'  York  showing  by  CBS  and 
the  Washington  demonstration  by 
RC.A  have  given  a  number  of  repre¬ 


sentative  retailers  an  opportunitv  lo 
investigate  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems,  aiul  to  crystallize  their 
ideas  as  to  what  the  future  of  Color 
TV'  will  be.  None  of  them  can  doubt 
that  in  one  form  or  another,  it  has 
“arrivetl.”  Fhey  also  have  come  to  the 
(onclusion  that  while  color  is  here  to 
stay,  it  is  far  enough  away,  so  far  as 
full  production  is  concerned,  that  in¬ 
vestment  today  in  a  black-and-white 
set  will  pay. 

ARGENTINE  HANDBAG  IMPORTS 
ENJOY  SPECIAL  EXCHANGE  RATE 

File  importation  of  .\rgentine  leath¬ 
er  goixls,  particidarly  handbags,  whidi 
languished  during  World  War  II,  re¬ 
cently  has  shown  signs  of  revival. 

■Argentina’s  plentiful  leather  supplv 
makes  it  possible  for  that  country’s 
maiudac Hirers  to  create  bags  which  are 
fully  leather  lined,  not  only  in  the 
high  pricetl  tategory,  but  in  the  medi¬ 
um  and  fretpiently  the  budget  price 
brae  kets  as  well.  Though  not  all  hand¬ 
bag  workmanship  is  as  fine  as  that  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  F.uropean  goods  in  compar¬ 
ative  price  ranges,  it  is  generally  gotxl, 
and  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  development  of  interesting  silhou¬ 
ettes  and  styling  details. 

.Argentine  labor  costs  are  very  high, 
and  this  factor  normally  would  price 
.Argentine  bags  out  of  the  market,  in 
(omparison  with  either  European  or 
domestic  goods.  But  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  .American  orders,  the  .Ar¬ 
gentine  government  has  set  up  a  flexi¬ 
ble  peso-tlollar  ratio,  varying  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  merchandise  involved. 
Manufactured  leather  goods  enjoy  a 
ratio  particularly  favorable  to  the 
II.  .S.,  the  |x?so  having  been  set  at  a 
value  of  only  seven  cents  in  this  case, 
whereas  the  purely  monetary  exchange 
rate  of  the  peso  is  consistently  higher 
(for  example,  1 .3.9  cents  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15).  By  this  ingenious  fiscal  sleight- 
of-hand,  the  .Argentine  government 
makes  it  possible  for  the  American  im¬ 
porter  to  obtain  values  which  approxi¬ 
mate  those  of  five  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  leather  gootls,  this 
policy  applies  to  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  of  alligator  skin,  a  material  ot 
which  .Argentina  also  has  excellent 
supply.  .Some  of  the  best  .Argentine 
styling  from  a  fashion  standpoint,  is  in 
the  alligator  classification. 
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All  patterns  inad«  in  U.SA. 


...the  solid  silver  that’s  sales-right  all  4  ways 


1.  Design  right,  styled  for  today  and  al¬ 
ways,  International  Sterling  is  the  only 
silverware  honored  by  the  Fashion  Aca¬ 
demy  Award.  You  sell  lifelong  pattern 
satisfaction. 

Quality  right.  Full  weight  solid  silver 
crafted  with  International  Sterling’s  centu¬ 
ry-taught  respect  for  details  of  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Your  customers  can  see  the  quality. 


3.  Value  7'lght.  There’s  more  beauty  and 
quality  for  each  dollar  in  International 
Sterling.  No  need  to  tell  you  value  is 
a  valuable  sales  feature! 


4.  Advertising  right.  A  big,  important 
national  advertising  campaign  this  year 
as  for  many  years.  International  Sterling 
is  pre-soldi 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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Color  and  lighting  are  dramatic 
in  the  silverware  department  on 
the  new  main  floor  at  Gimbel's, 
New  York.  Limed  oak  counters 
and  cabinets  have  interior  indi* 
rect  lighting.  Color  scheme  is 
aqua  and  buff  in  the  main  sec¬ 
tion,  sky  blue  in  the  flat  silver 
salon. 


Modern  Merchandising 


By  Emilie  Glen 
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DAY’S  silverware  department  no  longer  lets  silver  play 
the  lady,  gracing  the  showcases  mostly  to  give  prestige 
to  the  store,  nor  does  it  permit  silver  to  be  a  miodest  violet 
timidly  promoted  from  some  out-of-the-way  location.  The 
actively  promoted  silverware  department  makes  certain  that 
silverware  is  a  source  of  both  pride  and  profit.  But  still  it’s 
all  too  easy  to  be  satisfied  before  reaching  full  sales  potential. 

Silverware  departments  whose  methods  are  worth  analyz¬ 
ing  are  the  ones  which  go  on  from  present  success  to  new 
promotional  ideas.  Each  promotion  is  followed  through  to 
complete  sales  satisfaction,  and  one  promotion  is  followed 
up  by  another;  new  ideas  come  in  quick  succession;  sound 
credit  plans  are  carefully  worked  out;  greater  customer 
service  and  goodwill  let  the  silverware  department  become 
known  as  the  city’s  silverware  center. 

What  the  Figures  Say 

In  the  five-year  postwar  period  from  1945  to  1949  the 
NRDGA  Controllers’  Congress  figures  reflect  the  fast  selling 
years  just  after  the  war,  but  with  ’48  sales  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year  only  99,  and  ’49,  only  91  of  ’48,  it  w^ould  look 
as  if  more  active  promotion  were  needed. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  figures  also  show  that  in  May 
1950,  a  good  month  for  bridal  promotion,  main  store  sales 


were  203  per  cent  of  their  1941  average  monthly  sales,  but 
silverware  was  only  188  per  cent. 

The  following  index  of  dollar  sales  has  been  derived 
from  Controllers’  Congress  data  showing  the  sales  p>er  cent 
of  the  previous  year: 


INDEX  -  1944  SoIm  =  100 


1949  . 

.  207 

1948  . 

. 227 

1947  . 

.  229 

1946  . 

. 214 

1945  . 

.  123 

1944  . 

.  100 

A  check  with  the  manufacturers  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  sales  increase  to  department  stores  over  the  last  five  post¬ 
war  years  averaged  an  increase  of  45  per  cent. 

In  any  event  the  time  spent  worrying  over  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  used  more  profitably  in  working  out  new  selling 
ideas.  Many  stores  throughout  the  nation  are  turning  in  a 
fine  performance.  As  a  start  let’s  take  a  look  at  what  Hess 
Brothers  has  accomplished  by  aggressive  promotion  and  one 
or  two  others.  In  working  out  their  own  promotional  plans, 
stores  may  find  helpful  ideas  in  the  way  other  silverware 
departments  are  doing. 
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Abraham  &  Straus  gives  silver 
an  upstairs  location,  finds  it 
successful  on  every  count. 


Miracle  on  Thirty-Third  Street 


d^lMBELS  is  another  store  whose  merchandising  ot  silver- 
ware  is  a  tribute  to  silver  as  a  source  of  pride  and 
profit.  Store  executives  think  enough  of  silver  to  give  it  a 
permanent  show  window  all  its  own. 

This  window  is  the  high  spot,  the  logical  culmination  of 
the  new  main  floor  department,  a  picture  of  prestige  setting 
the  tone  for  the  entire  store  with  its  antique  silver  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  heirloom  displays.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
department,  the  window  permits  a  fascinating  glimpse  into 
the  heart  of  a  silverware  section  that  is  a  miracle  of  planning. 

How  much  more  space  has  been  allotted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment?  is  the  first  question  that  comes  to  mind  upon  feeling 
the  effect  of  spaciousness.  Unbelievably,  the  answer  is  that 
the  amount  of  floor  space  is  about  the  same.  What  a  floor 
plan  lies  behind  that  answer!  The  same  square  footage  can 
be  a  nightmare  of  clutter  and  confusion  or  a  shopper’s 
refuge,  spacious  and  serene,  where  the  selection  of  silver  is 
of  first  importance. 

Before  going  ahead  with  the  new  department,  Ciimbels 
conducted  a  survey  which  proved  that  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  most  of  the  silverware  department  moving  to  an  upper 
floor  location,  lost  business. 

Often  the  best  new  ideas  are  old  ideas  brought  iqj  to  date. 

The  department’s  packing  unit  is  back  where  it  started 
some  years  ago,  as  part  of  the  department.  Customers  need 
no  longer  trek  across  the  floor  where  they  must  wait  for 
their  silver  to  be  wrapped.  Silver  is  quickly  hand-polished  but  at  A  &  S  the  feeling 
and  wrapp>ed  in  the  trim,  new  packing  unit  that  is  a  con-  closely  allied  departmeni 
venient  part  of  Silverware.  space  to  display  a  wide  a 

In  the  brilliant  re-allocation  of  space,  a  sjjeciai  alcove  is  In  breaking  down  its 
devoted  to  flatware.  Here,  sheltered  from  traffic,  the  cus-  .\braham  &  Straus  is  cant 
tomer  can  seat  herself  comfortably,  and  concentrate  on  business,  since  regardles 
choosing  her  pattern.  All  leading  brands  are  carried,  as  merchandise  would  hav( 
ample  display  and  clear  labeling  indicate.  The  french  blue  Whatever  the  eventual 
background  and  just-right  lighting  call  attention,  not  to  Straus  is  making  the  mo 
themselves,  but  to  the  beauty  of  the  silver.  Open  aisles  and  a  sense  of  space,  an  abui 
accessible  wall  displays  give  the  customer  the  sense  that  the  ing,  and  coordinated  dis 
coveted  silver  is  all  but  in  her  possession.  suggestion  selling. 


Holloware  displays  have  come  out  from  under  the  bal¬ 
cony  to  shine  in  all  their  splendor.  An  aluminum  giftware 
section  is  proving  to  be  a  volume  builder.  An  Infants’  and 
Children’s  section  turns  thoughts  towards  gift  buying. 

Table  settings  suggest  timely  ideas  while  signs  reminding 
the  customer  of  Gimbels  credit  plan  let  her  know  that  she 
can  own  w'hat  she  sees  and  wants,  not  in  some  vague  future, 
but  today. 

.\11  in  ail,  Gind)els  department  is  what  a  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  to  give  prestige  to  the  store  at  the  same  time 
that  it  justifies  its  location  in  handsome  returns. 


Where  to  Locate 
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Hess  Brothers  builds  a  huge 
success  on  big  assortments  and 
heavy  credit  promotions. 


f  Hess  Brothers’  Silverware  Success 

t 

I  ¥1  ESS  liROI'HERS  in  .Allentown,  Pa.,  gives  dramatic 
I  proof  of  what  a  Club  Plan  for  Silverware  can  do  foi 

j:-  sales  when  it  is  promoted  with  daring  and  imagination. 

The  plan  allows  customers  to  own  place  settings  imniedi- 
f  ately,  with  no  down  payment  and  only  33  cents  a  setting 
f  per  week  until  the  entire  amount  is  paid. 
b  Several  big  silver  houses  at  first  hesitated  to  come  in  on 
f  the  plan,  reasoning  that  only  moderately  priced  silver  would 
\  interest  budget-plan  Customers.  However,  when  these  houses 
i  did  participate  they  learned  that  their  most  expensive  pat- 
j  terns  were  the  best  sellers. 

{  Charge  accounts  ran  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania,  east 
■  to  New  York,  and  west  to  Iowa  and  the  Coast.  Customers 

\  know  now  that  with  as  many  as  151  patterns  in  open  stock, 

they  can  reorder  wherever  they  are.  The  Hess  promotion 
1  reaches  out  to  new  markets  with  such  startlers  as  full  page 
I.  ads  featuring  the  Club  Plan.  These  ads  appeared,  recently, 
I  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

;  In  commenting  on  the  New’  York  Times  ad.  Max  Hess 
I  says,  “We  believe  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  kind 

f  of  merchandise  whit  h  can  be  sold  in  this  way,  provided  the 
store  offers  something  that  is  not  going  to  be  generally 
(  available,  does  it  with  greater  service  and  a  greater  con- 
I  venience  for  customers.” 

^  Ehe  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ad,  alone,  brought  S30,0()0,  in 
I  mail  and  phone  orders,  and  store  customers,  in  one  week. 
4  The  New  York  Times  ad  drew  $25,000  worth  of  business  the 
y  first  week,  and  in  two  weeks,  $65,000. 

I  Before  the  Club  Plan,  Hess  silverware  sales  totaled 
:  $26,000,  while  in  the  first  six  months  of  1950,  silverware  sales 

i  reached  $99,000. 


At  right,  a  full-page  ad  which  the  Allentown  store 
I  ran  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  expensive  patterns 

I  were  the  best  sellers,  and  orders  arrived  in  a  flood 

f  from  all  over  the  country. 
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A  NATIONWIDE  PROGRAM 


Sterling  Salesmanship  | 

A  store’s  silverware  promotion  is  only  as  successtul  as 
its  sales-training  program.  With  that  thought  fore 
most,  the  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  has  just  inaugur¬ 
ated  a  sales  training  program  that  is  available  to  silvei- 
ware  departments  from  coast  to  coast. 

With  scientific  thoroughness,  the  Guild  made  wire 
recordings  of  hundreds  of  over-the-counter  sales  con¬ 
versations  in  widely  distributed  test  stores  throughout 
the  nation.  While  the  customer  knew  nothing  about 
the  hidden  microphone,  salespersons  were  in  on  the 
plan.  With  the  salespersons  doing  their  conscious  best, 
any  weaknesses  which  showed  up  could  be  considered 
the  result  of  misconceptions  and  insufficient  training. 

Such  sales-losing  methods  were  uncovered  as  cafe¬ 
teria  selling— items  shown  in  quick,  price-naming  suc¬ 
cession:  a  “May  I  help  you?”  approach  instead  of  a 
“Good  morning,”  or  a  merchandise  approach;  lack  of 
adroitness  in  closing  the  sale,  inability  to  help  the  cus¬ 
tomer  make  a  selection,  to  individualize  selling,  to  sug¬ 
gest  many  uses  for  one  piece,  to  describe  the  patterns 
with  apt  and  vivid  words. 

The  Guild  program  consists  of  three  conference  ses¬ 
sions  for  salespersons  presented  in  leading  hotels  in  the 
major  trading  areas  across  the  nation.  In  these  group 
meetings,  forums  rather,  salesjiersons  are  no  mere 
audience  but  participators  who  take  part  in  sales  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  discuss  the  findings  of  the  wire  record¬ 
ings  which  are  played  back  to  them.  Motion  picture 
sound  films,  charts  and  displays,  do  their  sales-training 
part  in  this  thorough-going  program. 

The  conference  sessions  are  followed  up  with  a  series 
of  nine  comprehensive  sales  training  booklets,  which 
are  mailed  at  two-week  intervals  to  each  salesjierson 
who  attended  the  forums.  These  bulletins  are  designed 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  sales  training  meetings  in  the 
silverware  department.  A  conference  leader’s  manual 
with  detailed  suggestions  on  conducting  a  successful 
meeting  is  provided  for  this  purpose.  In  each  of  the 
nine  booklets,  case  histories  of  recorded  conversations 
along  with  a  conference  leader’s  sheet  keyed  in  with 
them,  are  enclosed  as  a  starter  for  lively  sales  dis¬ 
cussion. 


Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Riko’Kumlor  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 


A  beautiful  free-standing  display  case  for  holloware 
in  the  silverware  department  at  Abraham  &  Straus. 


The  assortment  display  principle  is  applied  effectively 
to  flatware  in  this  orderly  arrangement  of  wall 
plaques  at  the  Rike-Kumler  Co. 


The  enlarged  and  redecorated  silver  department  at 
L.  S.  Ayres.  This  is  the  sterling  section. 


January,  1951 
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promotion  Plan 


Promotional  Suggestions 

This  table  setting  program  is  a  tlexible  promotion  that 
allows  all  manner  of  ideas  to  come  into  play.  Why  not  start 
customers  to  thinking  of  the  store  as  a  center  for  table¬ 
setting  ideas  by  inaugurating  the  promotion  with  a  Table- 
Setting  Week?  The  week  can  be  heralded  as  a  notable  event 
announced  thrcmgh  publicity  releases,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  ratlio  and  TV  sjxtts,  storewide  reminders  in  the  various 
(iepariments,  table  cards  in  the  store  restaurant,  signs  in 
elevators  and  fitting  rooms,  formal  invitations  to  charge  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  mail  enclosures. 

The  credit  division  shoidd  take  an  active  promotional 
part,  with  credit  plan  reminders  in  newspaper  advertising, 
storewiile  announcements,  and  bill  enclosures.  A  credit  re¬ 
minder  can  also  be  inserted  with  the  give-away  booklets. 

Step|)ed-up  sales  training  can  include  sptecial  meetings  on 
how  to  sell  table  settings  as  a  style  unit  with  credit  facilities 
available.  Why  not  ask  a  representative  from  the  credit  di¬ 
vision  to  speak  at  one  of  these  meetings?  Department  heads, 
advertising  manager,  display  and  merchandise  managers 
should  call  a  conference  to  correlate  plans. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  art  exhibit,  a  speaker  might  give  a  talk 
on  the  12  table  settings  as  examples  of  modern  art  in  har¬ 
monious  table  appointments. 

During  this  week,  invite  an  expert  on  table  setting  both 
from  a  style  and  etiquette  point  of  view  to  lecture  in  the 
store  auditorium. 

Arouse  community  interest  by  asking  a  jury  of  club  wom¬ 
en  to  vote  on  the  various  table  settings.  For  contrast,  ask 
teen-agers  to  poll  their  votes. 

Invite  local  camera  clubs  to  take  shots  of  the  table  set¬ 
tings,  and  award  prizes  for  the  best  shots. 

In  every  way,  give  the  entire  promotion  the  atmosphere 
of  a  town  art  center.  Invite  local  Horists  to  contribute 
centerpieces,  or  the  IcKal  garden  club  to  work  out  their  own 
idea  of  centerpieces  for  Floral  Grace,  Tropical  Splendor, 
Silver  Pine  or  Noonday  Elegance.  Call  on  caterers  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  award  for  the  best  wedding  cake  to  be  featured 
on  the  Roses  for  the  Bride  table. 

Future  Promotions 

A  promotion  that  is  a  regular  Broadway  revue  in  splendor 
and  interest  means  a  high  profit  take  for  the  house,  and 
when  it  comes  to  this  particular  packaged  promotion,  the 
store  can  Icxtk  forward  to  the  profits  to  be  had  in  a  long 
promotional  run.  From  time  to  time,  individual  table  in 
keeping  with  the  season  can  be  set  up  for  renewed  packaged 
sales.  The  Roses  for  the  Bride  table  setting  can  be  a  June 
promotion  feature.  Golden  Harvest  is  ripe  for  autumn 
promotion. 

Whatever  table  setting  is  chosen,  it  renews  a  successtul 
store  event  in  the  customer’s  mind,  and  keeps  her  thinking 
in  terms  of  proudly  possessing  a  complete  and  beautiful 
table  setting  authentic  in  every  style  detail. 


FROM  A  CREDIT  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  A.  Laonidat  TroHa 

Manogar  of  tho  Cradit  Manogamant  Divitioii 
of  tha  National  Ratail  Dry  Gooit*  AtMciotion 

Here’s  a  promotion  that  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
volume  builder.  This  packaged  promotion  brings  in 
four  departments  to  their  mutual  profit— Silver,  China, 
Glass,  Linens  and  Domestic. 

Coordinated  selling  programs  are  a  successful  part 
of  store  planning,  but  a  coordinated  credit  promotion 
in  an  inter-departmental  tie-in  that  includes  the  t:redit 
division  is  a  new  concept. 

With  world  conditions  giving  rise  to  a  current  eco- 
monic  situation  which  tends  towards  increased  prices 
and  government  regulations,  store  promotion  must  be 
more  direct  to  increase  sales  among  the  fewer  customers 
the  store  has  to  work  with. 

Through  the  facilities  of  credit,  the  store  can  sell 
( ustomers  the  idea  of  owning  a  complete  table  setting 
immediately,  just  as  seen  and  desired,  rather  than 
buying  it  piece  by  piece,  or  one  place  setting  at  a  time, 
or  waiting  for  years  in  the  hope  of  owning  a  complete 
service  in  the  uncertain  future. 

In  this  way,  the  store  sells  a  tremendous  amount  of 
additional  merchandise,  and  attracts  many  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  Not  only  can  more  merchandise  be  sold  to 
present  customers  by  suggesting  the  purchase  of  table 
settings  as  a  unit,  but  inactive  charge  customers  can  be 
reached  through  this  plan,  and  new  accounts  can  be 
opened. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  our  new  publication.  The 
Retail  Credit  Manual,  "Let’s  be  realists  about  this 
business  of  promoting  charge  sales.  Charge  accounts 
tend  to  tie  customers  to  a  store  on  a  relatively  more 
permanent  basis  than  that  upon  which  cash  business 
rests.  ...  In  order  to  keep  customers  in  an  of>en-to-buy 
position  a  definite  credit  policy  is  essential.”  The 
RetaiJ  Credit  Manual,  and  in  particular  the  chapters 
on  Credit  Sales  Promotion  and  Credit  Customer  Re¬ 
lations,  can  be  invaluable  to  the  store  in  setting  up  this 
new  credit  promotion  program. 

The  credit  division  can  take  a  direct  part  in  the 
program  by  arranging  to  have  a  credit  representative  at 
a  desk  in  the  selling  department  as  a  budget  consultant 
who  will  arrange  credit  terms  to  suit  the  customer’s 
convenience. 

Included  in  the  credit  promotion  can  be  a  direct 
mail  announcement  to  charge  customers,  active  and 
inactive,  and  to  paid  up  budget  customers.  Credit  re¬ 
minders  and  new  account  application  forms  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  give-away  booklets.  Most  announcements, 
however,  such  as  newspaper  and  radio  advertising, 
table  cards  in  the  store  restaurant  and  signs  in  fitting 
rooms,  should  be  an  invitation  to  a  sp>ecial  event,  a 
showing  of  foremost  table  settings.  Accent  should  be 
on  table  settings,  any  one  of  which  the  customer  can 
purchase  as  a  style  ensemble.  Credit  facilities  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  immediate  means  to  action. 
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Twelve  Promotionol 


These  twelve  table  settings,  designed  with  such 
distinction  by  Fae  Huttenlocher,  Associate  Editor 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  and  a  leading  table 
setting  authority,  suggest  rich  promotional  possi¬ 
bilities.  Divided  into  low-priced,  medium  and  high- 
priced  groups,  the  settings  are  on  varied  themes. 


FLORAL  GRACE 

(See  cover  photograph  on  page  57) 

Grace  and  loveliness,  so  traditional  with  Wedg> 
wood,  are  combined  in  the  bone  china  called 
Devon  Sprays  used  in  a  dinner  setting.  The  soft 
coloring  of  the  floral  sprays  is  repeated  in  the 
center  arrangement.  Sterling  flatware  is  Inter¬ 
national's  Blossom  Time.  Steak  knives  by  Robe¬ 
son.  Scranton's  lace  cloth  in  the  charming  Clarette 
pattern  adds  to  the  floral  theme.  Graceful  can¬ 
dlesticks  by  Whiting  with  Tavern  tapers  high¬ 
light  the  Reed  and  Barton  silver  flower  bowl. 
Fostoria's  Colonial  Dame  glassware  has  green 
bowl  and  crystal  base.  Green  Matouk  napkins 
match.  The  Zippo  Lady  Bradford  lighter  com¬ 
bines  smartly  with  the  other  silver  pieces. 


NOONDAY  ELEGANCE 

Soft,  gray  Candlelight  damask  cloth  by  Simtex 
is  a  perfect  background  for  the  shaded  gray 
leaves  on  Syracuse's  new  china  design.  Dawn. 
Beautiful  sterling  silver  for  this  luncheon  setting 
is  Wallace's  Romance  of  the  Sea.  The  sleek, 
smart  goblets  are  Heisey's  New  Era.  Note  slim, 
square  lines  of  the  goblet's  stem  and  base. 
White  carnations  and  trailing  ivy  make  the 
centerpiece  in  the  versatile  Cambridge  Arms,  a 
table  accessory  that  can  be  candelabra,  flower 
centerpiece,  or  Lazy  SusanI 
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SILVER  PINE 

Pine's  the  motif  in  an  elegant  dinner  setting  Am 

featuring  lovely  china  and  sterling.  Lenox  the 

China's  new  Pine  design  with  its  golden  brown  Lux 

and  green  pine  suggests  the  centerpiece  with  Pro 

its  gold  chrysanthemums  and  graceful  pine  It's 

branch.  The  Irish  Linen  Guild  cloth  makes  a  soft  — p 

green  background.  Silver  bowl,  Pyrex-lined  for  oth 

centerpiece,  is  international's.  The  covered  vege-  Sta 

table  dish  is  a  dual-purpose  piece— use  the  cover  be^ 

for  a  second  dish— also  created  by  International.  gre 

Candelabras,  large  silver  platter,  the  bread  gre 

and  butter  plates,  and  Sovereign  flatware  are  pui 

Gorham.  Crystal  goblets  are  Imperial's  lovely  pol 

Etiquette  pattern.  The  lighter,  Ronson,  adds  an-  Sto 

other  sparkle  of  silver  to  a  beautiful  table.  sta 

Candles  by  Emkay.  by 
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EVENING  GLOW 

A  soft,  lovely  formality  is  achieved  in  this  din* 
ner  setting  by  using  the  plain,  smart  Knowles 
Rippleband  dinnerware  on  a  Wilbarry  Sun 
Spray  cloth.  The  chartreuse  and  dark  green  rip¬ 
ples  of  color  in  the  dinnerware  are  repeated  in 
the  center  arrangement.  Container  for  center- 
piece  is  one  of  the  new  Haeger  bowls.  Filled 
with  green  ivy  and  green  grapes,  it  gives  a 
beautiful  effect  on  a  limited  budget.  Dark  green 
napkins  are  by  Matouk.  Silver  pattern  is  1847 
Rogers  Brothers  Daffodil.  Low  silver  candle¬ 
sticks  are  by  Whiting.  Will  and  Baumer  Renais¬ 
sance  candles  lend  the  candle  glow,  Duncan  & 
Miller  Canterbury  crystal  goblets  reflect  it. 


a 

Table  Settings  by  Better  Hemet  B  Gardens 


HARMONY  FOR  FIVE 

Plain  and  patterned  dishes  blend  for  a  colorful 
luncheon  table.  Southern  Potteries'  new  pattern, 
Bow  Knot,  in  Blue  Ridge  dinnerware  with  its 
lovely  greens  combines  beautifully  with  Univer¬ 
sal's  chartreuse  Ballerina  soup  dishes.  Rectangu¬ 
lar  Haeger  container,  ideal  for  flower  arrangers, 
holds  deep  green  huckleberry  branches  and  ivory 
chrysanthemums.  Libbey's  Coin  Cut  goblets  add 
smart  simplicity.  Contrasting  green  napkins  by 
Matouk  are  used  with  a  Fieldcrest  lace  cloth. 
Cigarette  canister  and  lighter  is  Evans.  Silver  is 
Danish  Princess  by  Holmes  and  Edwards. 


OVEN-TO-TABLE  BUFFET  • 

Easy  on  the  hurried  cook,  easy  on  the  pocket- 
book.  The  plaid  tablecloth  by  Simtex  is  a  soft 
green  and  yellow  with  green  napkins.  Candles 
are  on  handy  Stickups  by  Imperial  Glass  Cor¬ 
poration.  (Stickups  are  glass  candle  holders  on 
rubber  suction  cups.)  The  candles  are  Orange- 
Lite  Magic-Color  tapers.  Trays  are  Haskelite. 

Each  one  has  a  Roylace  paper  doily.  One  tray 
holds  Viking  green  glasses,  the  other  Atlas 
coffee  cups.  Creamer  and  sugar  by  Anchor  t 
Hocking  are  green  and  so  is  the  lighter  by  Rite- 
point.  Salem  China  Company's  Greenbriar  plates 
blend  beautifully.  The  large  French-type  Pfaltz- 
grafF  Pottery  Company  casserole  with  matching 
individuals,  is  the  popular  oven-to-table  type.  | 

The  Organdie  plate  underlining  the  big  baker 
is  Vernon.  Silver  flatware  is  Tudor's  Bridal 
Wreath. 
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For  top  sates  •••  Sett  the  top  setter 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  SILVERPLATE 


The  most  (rusted  name  in  silvcrplate  is  1847  Royers  Bros. 

.  .  .  and  it's  the  oldest  and  best-known,  too.  That  makes  it  easier 
to  sell  and  the  same  sales  effort  makes  biyyer  profits. 

The  loveliest  patterns,  and  certainly  the  largest  selliny 
ones,  are  the  five  1847  Royers  Bros,  desiyns.  Fine  desiyn  and  exquisite 
craftsmanship  sell  them  on  siyht! 

The  largest  national  advertising  in  silverplate  .  .  .  this 
year  and  for  decades  past  .  .  .  has  been  1847  Royers  Bros, 
advertisiny.  Years  of  leadership  in  advertisiny  have  made 
1847  Royers  Bros,  your  sales  leader! 


NO  WONDER  1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

IS  THE  LINE  MOST  DEALERS  WANT  MOST! 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


Tobl*  Settings  by  Better  Hemet  B  Garrfent 


ROSES  FOR  THE  BRIDE 

Delicate  pink  and  white's  the  color  scheme  for 
the  bridal  buffet.  White  Quaker  Lace  cloth  is  over 
soft  pink  satin.  The  wedding  cake  wreathed  with 
smilax  and  pink  roses  is  placed  for  convenient 
cutting.  Carrying  out  the  rose  theme:  Heirloom's 
Damask  Rose  sterling,  Haviland's  Rose  plates, 
cups  and  saucers.  Punch  bowl  and  cups  are  West 
Virginia  glass.  Silver-plated  coffee  service  is 
Eternally  Yours  by  1847  Rogers  Brothers;  so  are 
the  matching  silver  candelabra.  Graceful  tapers 
are  Tavern.  Tall  compotes,  by  Whiting,  hold 
salty  nuts,  and  pink  and  white  mints. 


MORNING  FANTASY 

Elegance  is  appreciated  at  the  breakfast  table, 
too.  So  get  out  your  Sunday  best!  Here's  ex¬ 
quisite  Spode  china  in  Carolyn  pattern,  juice  and 
water  glasses  by  Imperial  in  Russel  Wright's 
stunning  Crystal  Flame  design,  and  Rosemont 
coffee  service  by  Gorham.  The  tray  is  Interna¬ 
tional's.  Sterling  flatware  is  Alvin's  Chateau 
Rose.  To  make  the  morning  toast.  Toastmaster. 
Background  for  all  this  loveliness  is  a  soft  gray 
cloth  by  Simtex  and  Matouk's  green  napkins. 
Center  arrangement  is  carnations  and  chrysan¬ 
themums  combined  with  colorful  fruits  that  can 
be  nibbled  for  breakfast.  The  container  is  an 
elegant  silver  shell  by  Reed  and  Barton. 


ENGLISH  COUNTRYSIDE 

A  breakfast  table  reminiscent  of  an  English 
country  cottage,  combines  Royal  Doulton's 
Lowestoft  Bouquet  china,  an  authentic  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  lovely  18th  Century  pattern,  with 
Rosebud  plastic  Princess  Place  Mats.  The  scal¬ 
loped  edge  and  sprinkling  of  rosebuds  match 
the  roses  and  quaint  turquoise  scalloped  edge  of 
the  china.  Napkins  are  white  Irish  linen  and 
glassware  is  the  new  hand-blown  seed  glass  in 
Flare  pattern.  It  was  designed  especially  for 
Imperial  Glass  Corporation  by  Russel  Wright.  It 
adapts  itself  smartly  with  the  most  modern 
dinnerware  or  period  settings.  Sterling  flatware, 
Watson's  George  II,  and  Community's  Ascot 
coffee  service  carry  out  the  English  feeling.  The 
milk  glass  compote  by  Westmoreland  holds 
breakfast  fruit. 
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HDVtdT'StO  IN 


the  new 
trend- 
COMPLETE 
PLACE  SETTINGS 
of  Stemware 
cmd  Tumblers 


fk  Originated  by  Freda 

n  Diamond,  noted  fashion 
W  designer,  "Diamond  Cut” 
'  crystal  glass  is  the  centerpiece 
of  Libbev  glassware  promotions 
lor  1951.  It  is  a  brilliant  new 
pattern  in  complete  place  settings — tum¬ 
blers  and  stemware  that  match! 

Center  your  1951  promotions  around 
Libbey  "Diamond  Cut”  crystal  glass.  Its 
quality  will  reflect  prestige  for  your  gift 
and  glassware  counters.  Advertisements 
in  LIFE  and  leading  women’s  magazines 
will  presell  quality  and  eye-appeal  .  .  . 
build  wide  consumer  acceptance  for  you. 


When  merchandising  Libbey  "Diamond 
Cut,”  remember: 

( 1 )  it  was  designed  to  go  with  both  tra¬ 
ditional  and  modern  china  settings. 

(2)  Beautifully  lioxed,  it  makes  an  im¬ 
pressive  giA.  Ideal  for  bridal  giA 
promotions. 

(3)  Chip-resistant  rims  are  fully  guar¬ 
anteed:  "/I  new  glass  if  the  rim  of  a 
Libbey  ^Safedge'  glass  ever  chips!” 

To  Order:  Contact  your  near-by  Libbey 
Glass  distributor,  or  write  direct,  if  you 
prefer,  to  Libbey  Glass,  P.  O.  Box  1035- 
1036,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


i  *SuKge«ted  retail 
prices,  slightly 
higher  in 
South  and  West. 


i5‘ 

LIBBEY  GLASS. 
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LIBSEY  GLASS,  DWtoian  af  Owans-Ulinai*  Matt  Caaiiiaiiy,  TaMa  I,  Okia 


SET  THE  TABLE  FOR 


JANUARY 


¥TERE  is  our  1951  reminder  of 
ways  to  assure  the  highest 
profit  yield  from  year  around 
promotion.  Specific  dates  of  pro¬ 
motions  can  be  found  in  the  1951 
Sales  Promotion  Calendar  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Siles  Promotion 
Division  of  NRDGA. 

New  Year's  Resolutions.  High¬ 
light  the  housewife’s  resolution 
to  perfect  her  homemaking  by 
suggesting  that  she  round  out 
her  collection  of  cherished  silver. 
Show  her  how  she  can  bring  style 
to  her  table  in  the  form  of  com¬ 


FEBRUARY 


Winter  Sports.  Display  table  set¬ 
tings  for  skiing  and  skating  part¬ 
ies. 

Furniture  Month.  Tie  in  with 
furniture  display  month  by  giv¬ 
ing  window  displays  the  gleam¬ 
ing  accents  of  silver  and  by  offer¬ 
ing  new  fable  settings  for  the 
new  dining-room  suite. 


Each  month  has  its  special  promotions,  but  regardless  of 
season,  every  day  is  promotion  day.  Tables  must  be  set  three 
times  a  day.  Tray  meals,  teas,  cocktail  parties,  buffet  suppers 
are  calendar-around  events.  Every  day  is  gift  day,  every  day  is 
bride's  day,  anniversary,  birthday.  It's  perpetual  promotion  that 
tells  a  profit  story— promotion  that  is  comprehensive  and  sus¬ 
tained,  that  intensifies  the  desire  for  choice  silver  day  in  and 
day  out. 

Promotions  that  tie  in  with  community  events  help  to  make 
your  department  known  as  the  silver  center  of  the  city.  From 
teen-ager  to  club  woman  and  local  hobbyist,  your  customers  will 
feel  part  of  the  silver  center  if  they  are  invited  to  participate  in 
display  competitions  that  feature  table  settings  or  holloware 
arrangements.  Local  camera  clubs  can  enter  photographs  in  com¬ 
petition;  garden  clubs  can  be  asked  to  arrange  floral  and  silver 
groupings.  Teen-agers  will  feel  at  home  in  a  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  that  asks  them  to  contribute  their  style  ideas.  Offer  guest 
speakers  for  club  programs.  Run  institutional  displays  that  asso¬ 
ciate  the  tradition  of  the  store  with  the  tradition  of  heirloom 
silver. 

Day-in,  day-out  promotion  means  the  building  of  goodwill 
through  special  attention  to  every  detail  of  customer  service.  A 
sound  credit  plan  is  a  calendar-around  promotion.  Mailing  pieces 
and  telephone  reminders  are  a  part  of  the  perpetual  promotion 
that  makes  the. silver  department  part  of  the  life  of  the  town. 


plete  table  sellings  that  she  can 
buy  as  a  fashion  ensemble.  Start 
her  New  Year  right  with  a  credit 
plan  that  will  let  her  live  hand¬ 
somely  here  and  now. 

Christmas  Money.  Attract  spend¬ 
ers  of  Christmas  money  and  gift 
certificates  to  silverware  as  a  last¬ 
ing  treasure. 

Graduation.  Silverware  values 
will  entice  customers  who  are  gift 
shopping  for  the  winter  gratlu- 
ate. 

Winter  Party  Season.  Winter¬ 


time  entertaining  calls  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  table  settings.  Such  set 
tings  can  be  promoted  as  a  fash 
ion  wardrobe  expressive  of  the 
hostess’  individuality.  Suggest 
coffee  and  tea  services  that  will 
complete  the  picture  of  elegance 

White  Sales.  Upgrade  January 
white  sales  with  values  in  choice 
linens.  Associate  silverware  and 
fine  linen  in  l>oth  window  and 
interior  display.  The  Irish  Linen 
Guild  backs  up  such  a  promotion 
with  national  advertising  ami 
store  promotional  material. 


Gifts  for  Babies.  A  high  birth 
rate  month  in  which  to  display 
silver  as  a  gift  both  to  the  new 
baby  and  the  new  mother. 

St.  Valentine's  Day.  .\rrange  an 
inter-departmental  display  of 
party  table  settings.  Silver  as  the 
treasured  gift  is  a  natural  for  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  promotion. 


Washington's  Birthday.  Set  a 

holiday  table  that  will  attract 
hostesses  in  search  of  ideas;  oflei 
values  that  will  turn  lookers  int«i 
custoniets. 

Lincoln's  Birthday.  .V  n  o  i  h  e  i 

chance  for  inter-departmental 
display  in  the  presentation  '>l 
holiday  table  settings. 
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Only  Gorham  Makes 
_  One-Piece  Sterling 

Knife  Handles! 


otfcWHI 


The  most  welcome  news  ever  for  the  woman 
who  plans  to  start  her  sterling  service. 

Here  are  tested,  (yroi  eii  advantages  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  new  Gorham  Sterling  One-Piece  Knife 
Handle. 

•  It’s  dent-resistant!  (Test  it  yourself.) 

•  It  permits  clearer,  cleaner  execution  of  pattern 
detail! 

•  It  won't  rattle  or  loosen! 

•  It  can't  be  damaged  by  boiling  ivater! 

•  It’s  stronger — the  solid  silcer  is  scientifically  dis¬ 
tributed  for  added  strength  and  greater  service! 

•  It’s  made  in  one  piece — repairs  are  negligible! 


Gorham,  America's  leading  sill  crsmifhs  since 
IK)  I,  scores  another  "first”  with  this  greatest 
single  improvement  in  construction  to  be  de- 
velop>ed  in  the  sterling  industry  for  generations! 


One-piece  knife  handles  are 
standard  on  both  luncheon 
and  dinner  knives  in  each  of 
Gorham’s  sixteen  nationally- 
advertised  patterns.  There’s  no 
additional  cost. 


— STTERLIING 

Copyright  1951  The  Gorham  Company,  Providence  7,  Rhode  Island 
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Teen-agers  pour  tea  and  develop 
their  knowledge  of  exquisite 
table  settings  at  Stewart  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Louisville. 


MA^CH 


National  4-H  Club  Week.  Reach 
farm  families  with  credit  promo¬ 
tions  that  suggest  starter  sets  for 
the  young  girl  and  silverware  in 
the  home  as  immediately  attain¬ 
able. 


Future  Brides.  Successful  spring 
bridal  promotions  begin  with 
March. 


APRIL 


Easter.  Easter  takes  its  place  feast  of  the  Passover  alone.  Young  special  values  in  children’s  sets, 
along  with  Thanksgiving  and  marrieds  who  have  chosen  their 
Christmas  as  a  time  to  promote  regular  silver  patterns  will  re¬ 
style  in  table  settings.  In  a  co-  spond  to  promotions  suggesting 
ordinated  three-department  dis-  silver  for  the  Passover.  Display 
play,  suggest  a  credit  plan  that  silver  as  an  heirloom  that  can  be 
will  let  a  coveted  table  setting  be  handed  down  for  generations 
the  customer’s’  proud  possession  who  will  be  celebrating  this  re- 
for  Easter.  ligious  feast. 

Fresh-cut  flowers  on  Easter  dis-  .  ^  . 

,  ,,  .  .  Paul  Revere  Day.  On  the  day 

play  will  call  attention  to  the  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

L  „  .  T-  I  -11  that  honors  one  of  the  country  s 

holloware  the  Easter  hostess  will 

,  r  ,  n  first  silversmiths,  why  not  ride 

need  for  her  own  flower  arrange-  , 

silver  as  a  heritage  by  featuring 
ments.  . 

silver  craftsmanship? 

Passover.  A  homemaker  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Week.  Stir  in- 
jewish  faith  cherishes  special  terest  in  starter  sets  for  the  young 
silverware  and  dishes  that  are  girl  by  using  the  silver  hope  chest 
brought  out  each  year  for  the  as  a  display  theme.  Advertise 


Pan-American  Day.  Displays 
that  take  a  Pan-American  turn 
can  turn  customer  interest  toward 
interesting  holloware  groupings 
or  table  settings  with  an  exotic 
flavor. 


Irish  Linen  Week.  Irish  Linen  silverware  inseparable,  inter-de-  department  and  beyond  with 
Week  promotions  are  ready-made  partmental  display  is  sure  to  be  a  displays  in  related  departmenu. 
for  volume  with  national  adver-  sales  success. 

tising  and  publicity  plus  a  store-  Mother's  Day.  Silver  has  high 

wide  promotion  plan  offered  by  National  Baby  Week.  Gift  dis-  promotional  value  as  a  gift  of 
I  the  Irish  Linen  Guild.  With  plays  can  fan  out  from  the  in-  rare  and  lasting  beauty  for  moth- 
choice  linens  and  distinguished  fants’  silver  section  to  the  entire  er  on  her  day. 
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Who  buys  silverware? 

The  1949  silver  flatware  sales  of  three  different 
types  of  Pittsburgh  outlets  were  studied.  They  in¬ 
cluded  a  department  store,  a  sterling  purchase 
club,  and  a  jewelry  store.  The  study  of  the  sales 
record  revealed  a  man's  name  in  almost  30%  of 
the  transactions.  Married  women  were  listed  in  a 
little  over  half.  Single  women  made  up  the  remainder. 
And  even  when  the  woman  buys  the  silver,  she  rarely 
acts  as  a  free  agent.  Purchases  are  discussed  in 
the  family  before  they  are  made  in  the  store. 


women  than  most  of  the  women's  magazines  and 
more  men  than  any  man's  magazine.  It  is  a 
welcome  and  respected  member  of  over  four 
million  of  the  best  families  in  the  nation.  It  is 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  magazine  that  gets 
to  the  heart  of  America. 


Results?  Read  on 


Results  of  flatware  advertising  are  extremely  hard 
to  gauge.  Sales  are  spread  over  the  entire  year 
and  many  outlets.  Our  Pittsburgh  study  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  a  Christmas 
ad  run  by  Towle  Silversmiths.  By  broadening  their 
appeal  to  include  both  men  and  women,  and  by 
adding  the  Post  to  their  schedule,  Towle  not  only 
greatly  increased  their  share  of  men  customers,  but 
also  upped  their  share  of  total  sterling  flatware 
sales. 


How  do  you  reach 
purchasers? 

You  need  a  magazine  that  reaches  women  in 
large  numbers.  They  initiate  the  purchase  of  silver 
in  most  cases.  But  you  need  more  than  that.  You 
need  to  reach  the  men  who  take  part  in  30%  of 
the  silverware  purchases.  And  you  need  to  reach  the 
husband  whose  vote  decides  the  sale  long  before 
his  wife  enters  the  store.  There  is  one  mogazine 
that  does  the  whole  job  for  you.  It  reaches  more 


Get  full  details  today! 


These  are  just  a  few  extracts  from  our  findings  in 
the  Pittsburgh  silverware  study.  For  the  whole  story 
on  how  the  Post  can  help  you  sell  your  silverware 
products,  write:  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


stores 
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Brides.  Silver  displays  in  the 
bride’s  department  will  remind 
the  bride  that  the  choice  of  her 
silver  pattern  is  as  important  as 
her  trousseau.  Small  silver  gifts 
for  the  bridesmaids  can  be  an 
ellettive  part  of  the  display.  A 
carefnlly  tended  Bride’s  Registry 
means  future  gift  volume. 

Graduates.  A  new  crop  of  grad¬ 
uates  means  a  new  crop  of  gilt 
promotions,  some  playing  on  the 
silver  hope  chest  theme.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  school  girl  promotion  re¬ 
volves  around  an  invitation  to 
the  high-school  graduate  to  regis¬ 
ter  her  name  and  favorite  silver 
pattern  in  a  book.  Then  she  will 
be  presented  with  a  silver  pin  in 
the  pattern  of  her  choice.  Leail- 
ing  manufacturers  will  also  send 
promotional  literature  along 
with  the  pins  to  the  stores  in  on 
this  volume  builder. 


—  JULY 


Off  to  Camp.  With  youngsters 
otf  to  camp,  display  the  idea  ot 
tlinner  for  two  with  the  intimat  v 
of  first  married  days. 

Fourth  of  July.  Red,  white,  and 
blue,  and  the  gleam  of  silver  can 
be  the  color  theme  for  jiarty  table 
settings  that  can  be  purchased  as 


—  AUGUST 


Brides  Again.  .-Vugust  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  month  for  weddings,  which 
also  means  plenty  of  anniversar¬ 
ies.  With  clever  promotion,  the 
gifts  that  all  are  looking  for  will 
be  silver. 


— SEPTEMBER 


Back  to  school.  Youngsters  back 
to  school  means  mama  back  to 
redecorating.  She  can  be  reached 
by  promotions  that  give  her  ideas 
on  making  her  house  a  place  her 
children  will  be  proud  to  bring 
their  friends.  Focus  her  thoughts 
on  inviting  table  settings  and  the 
tratlition  of  exquisitely  wrought 


National  Family  Week.  Tie  in 

with  the  furniture  departments 
in  featuring  beautifully  appoint¬ 
ed  tables,  holloware  groupings, 
and  silver  coffee  and  tea  services 
as  part  of  gracious  family  living. 

Bride's  Month.  With  the  depart¬ 
ment  already  promoted  as  the 
silverware  center  of  the  city,  now 
is  the  time  to  spotlight  it  as 
the  bride’s  department  with  the 
bride’s  registry  ready  to  simplify 
gift  giving.  Tie  in  with  other  ile- 
partments  of  interest  to  the 
bride. 

Anniversaries.  In  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  over  bridal  promotions, 
keep  profits  running  high  by  re¬ 
membering  past  brides  with  an¬ 
niversary  gift  displays. 

Father's  Turn.  Promote  the  idea 
of  silver  as  the  kingly  gift  for 
father  with  such  suggestions  as 


a  fashion  ensemble. 

Outdoor  Dining.  Departments 
with  an  aluminum  section  can 
display  needs  for  outdoor  dining. 
Some  promotions  can  be  directed 
to  the  host  of  the  barbecue. 

Summer  Homes.  Check  list  pro¬ 
motions  of  needs  for  summer 


Furniture  Sales.  Furniture  sales 
and  silver  values  are  sound  pro¬ 
motional  tie-ins. 


silver.  Integrate  promotions  not 
only  with  linens,  china,  and  glass¬ 
ware,  but  with  furniture. 

National  Home  Week.  Table 
settings  as  a  source  of  family 
pride  can  be  a  profitable  part  of 
store-wide  promotions. 

Jewish  New  Year.  Display  tables 


silver  smoking  accessories  .md 
brush  sets. 

Graduation.  June  gratluates 
open  the  way  to  gift  and  hope 
chest  promotions.  Make  the  teei- 
agers  feel  it’s  their  department 
through  silver  clubs,  and  contests 
that  let  them  com|)ete  for  their 
own  prize  table  settings  or  silver 
and  floral  arrangements. 

Alfresco.  Fhe  start  of  alliesiu 
dining  turns  promotion  toward 
everything  the  outdoor  hostess 
will  neetl  to  entertaiir  with  style 
and  originality.  'Fie-in  displays 
of  outdoor  furniture  and  table 
settings  are  volume  builders  for 
both  departments.  Interest  the 
garden  club  in  outdoor  table  set¬ 
tings.  Why  not  win  their  loyalty 
by  offering  to  work  out  a  table 
setting  for  their  June  garden 
party? 


homes  are  quick,  easy,  efiettive. 

Trophy  Time.  Country  clubs  are 
thiirking  of  silver  in  the  form  ot 
trophies  and  tournament  tups, 
and  the  thinking  can  well  turn 
toward  your  departrrrent,  the  sil¬ 
ver  center,  if  promotions  are  di¬ 
rected  their  way. 


Outdoors  Still.  Harried  hostesses 
who  have  about  run  out  of  ideas 
for  novel  outdoor  entertaining 
will  come  to  the  department  that 
has  them  in  abundance. 


handsomely  set  for  New  Year’s 
feasting.  Festive  holloware  group¬ 
ings  can  build  volume. 

National  Brands  Week.  .\  gala 
chance  to  remind  customeis  ol 
the  graird  old  names  in  si  her 
along  with  the  promising  new 
ones. 
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ONEIDA  LTD 


r  or  lasting  life,  an  extra  overlay  of  silver  is  placed  on 
the  principal  spoons  and  forks  at  point  of  greatest 
wear.  The  knives  have  hollow  handles,  heavily  plated 
with  pure  silver  and  electronically  welded  to  mirror 
stainless  Contour  blades. 

Each  piece  balances  perfectly  in  the  hand,  the  result 
of  careful  designing. 

With  each  service  a  handsome  anti-tarnish  chest  is 
included.  The  lining  is  kenized*  .  .  .  especially  treated 
to  absorb  tarnishing  elements  from  the  air. 

Best  of  all,  the  following  replacement  guarantee 
applies  to  each  service: 

“1/  any  piece  of  this  silverware  does  not 
give  completely  satisfactory  service  in  normal 
family  use^  it  will  he  replaced  or  reconditioned 


Trade  Marks  of  Oneida  Lid 


OCTOBER 


Columbus  Day.  Attract  holiday 
shoppers  to  your  department 
with  Columbus  Day  values. 

Halloween.  Halloween  table  set¬ 
tings  lure  customers  in  search  ol 
party  ideas.  Invite  teen-age  par¬ 
ticipation  either  as  judges  or 
young  stylists. 

Football  Season.  Football  sea¬ 
son  finds  many  a  hostess  frantic 
for  party  ideas  that  your  depart¬ 
ment  can  give  her  along  with  a 
desire  to  buy  the  table  setting 
outright  or  on  a  credit  plan. 

Girl  Scout  Week.  A  week  ripe 
for  stirring  parental  pride  in  a 
home  of  grace  for  the  growing 
girl.  Put  across  the  message  that 
fine  silverware  is  imire  than  a 


proud  possession— it  is  a  way  of 
life.  Offer  a  promotion  plan  that 
will  let  girl  scout  members  start 
their  own  lifetime  silver  collec¬ 
tion. 

Fall  Brides.  In  fall  bridal  pro¬ 
motions,  reach  the  Jewish  bride 
who  will  be  interested  not  only 
in  her  year  around  silver,  but  in 
table-ware  cherished  only  for  the 
feast  of  the  Passover. 

National  Business  Women's 
Week.  Give  the  career  woman 
the  flattering  idea  of  herself  as  a 
success  both  at  the  office  desk  and 
the  dinner  table,  as  a  person  of 
such  discrimination  that  she  will 
want  to  be  known  as  the  creator 
of  stunning  table  settings.  .\ 


sound  credit  plan  will  appeal  to 
her  business  sense. 

National  Flower  Week.  A  chance 
to  tie  in  with  storewide  promo¬ 
tions  through  displays  that  stress 
silver  vases,  bowls,  and  cande¬ 
labra  in  groupings  customers  will 
want  to  make  their  own.  Invite 
members  of  the  garden  club  to 
enter  their  own  floral  and  silver 
arrangements  in  competition  for 
prizes.  Or  local  florists  can  be 
invited  to  comjjete  in  window 
displays  that  associate  silver  with 
fresh  cut  flowers. 

National  Hunters  Month.  A  time 
for  rousing  hunting  themes  in  co¬ 
ordinated  promotions  with  lin¬ 
ens,  china  and  glassware. 


—  NOVEMBER 


Irish  Linens.  The  Fail  Festival  of 
Irish  linens  as  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  and  publicized  by  the  Irish 
Linen  Guild  can  again  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  table'  settings  as  a 
unit.  Invaluable  store  promo¬ 
tional  material  is  provided  by  the 
Guild. 

Armistice  Day.  Let  holiday  shop¬ 
pers  out  lookip"  '•'r  values  know 
they’re  to  be  found  in  silverware. 


Election  Day.  Turn  traffic  silver- 
ward  with  special-value  promo¬ 
tions. 

National  Horse  Show.  A  lively 
display  theme  that  can  be  carried 
over  to  windows  in  a  showing  of 
silver  trophies. 


Thanksgiving.  Thanksgiving 
table  settings  can  be  made  attain¬ 
able  by  offering  a  credit  plan  that 
will  let  the  customer  buy  the  idea 
complete  to  every  style  detail. 
She  needn’t  wait  years  to  be 
known  as  a  hostess  who  can  set  a 
brilliant  table. 

Christmas  Ahead.  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  begins  with  silver  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  gift  of  gifts. 


Boston  Tea  Party.  Historical  dis¬ 
play  gives  the  department  a 
chance  to  promote  antiques  and 
reproductions  as  well  as  patterns 
with  an  interesting  historical 
origin. 

Forefathers  Day.  The  day  that 
marks  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  is  a  time  to  associate  tradi¬ 
tional  silver  with  the  history  of 
oar  country. 


Christmas.  Bring  gift  promotions 
to  a  peak  with  displays  of  silver 
in  abundance  all  the  way  from 
silver  gifts  to  lavish  holloware  to 
be  cherished  for  a  lifetime  and 
handed  down  for  generations. 

Christmas  isn’t  all  gift  buying. 
The  hostess  finds  herself  in  the 
midst  of  entertaining,  and  will 
be  in  search  of  ideas  on  holiday 
table  settings. 


Chanukah.  A  Jewish  feast  day  in 
which  a  religious  candelabra  is  a 
center  of  attention.  Promote  the 
department’s  most  magnificent 
candelabra  for  this  occasion. 

New  Year's.  Promote  style  in 
New  Year’s  Eve  and  New  Year’s 
day  settings  as  you  would  style 
in  a  dinner  costume.  Such  pro¬ 
motions  work  in  profitably  with 
New  Year’s  windows. 
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Another  view  of  the  glamorout 
and  successful  promotion  of  ce> 
ordinated  table  settings  at  Stew> 
art  Dry  Goods  Co. 
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The  new  Kimball  ticket  machine  tchich  simultaneously  prints  and  punches  sales  data 
on  price  ta^s.  After  the  sale,  data  is  transmitted  electronically  by  a  Potter  Instrument 
Co.  reader  to  a  liemington  reproducing  punch,  which  reproduces  the  information 
instantaneously  on  punched-cards. 


EQUIPMENT 

(Continued  from  page  -<2) 

When  ihe  sale  is  made  the  stui)  is 
leiiioved  liom  the  price  lag,  then  led, 
at  the  rate  ot  100  a  minute,  into  the 
Potter  electronic  “reader.”  This  reads 
the  punthed-ccKled  data  through  a 
photo-electric  eye  and  transmits  it 
electronically  to  a  Remington  punch 
which  reproduces  the  inlormation  in¬ 
stantaneously  on  standard  punched- 
cards.  All  the  machines  are  automatic 
in  o|}eration,  except  for  pre-setting  the 
marking  machine,  and  this  is  said  to 
require  no  more  skill  than  operating 
an  adding  machine. 

Ihe  Kimball  ticket  machine  and 
the  Potter  electronic  reader  will  be 
available  in  the  latter  half  of  10.’)  1  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans. 

Dictation  by  Remote  Control.  -X  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  ol  providing  con¬ 
venient  secretai  ial  help  for  those  with 
relatively  little  dictation  appears  to  be 
ollei  ed  by  I'eleV'oice,  a  new  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  I’lioMAs  .\.  Kdiso.n,  Incxir- 
I'ORAiFi).  The  method  uses  modified 
telephones,  into  which  the  dictator 
talks,  and  through  which  he  marks  his 
starts,  slops,  and  corrections;  he  can 
also  listen  back.  .\t  her  desk,  the  sec¬ 
retary  can  receive  the  dictation  of  one 
to  twenty  executives  on  discs.  .Slop 
lights  prevent  two  or  more  from  dictat¬ 
ing  to  the  same  machine  at  the  same 
time.  Messenger  service  is  minimized, 
of  course.  Other  advantages  claimed 
are  that  executives  are  not  tempted  to 
pile  up  letters:  also  that  typists  receive 


their  work  in  a  more  even  How. 

High  Speed  Sorter.  .Milton  Rose, 
(’.reclit  Manager  and  Assistant  Control¬ 
ler  of  the  Peerless  (iompany,  Pawtuck¬ 
et.  R.  I.,  found  his  department  c  ramped 
lor  space,  parlicidarly  lor  the  sorting 
operation.  .\nd  so  he  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  requires  a  space  ol  oidy 
21  by  21  inches,  but  |)ermits  a  clerk  to 
line  sort  .500  sales  slips  an  hour  with  a 
minimum  of  fatigue. 

The  Project-a-sort,  pictured  here, 
has  been  tested  for  two  years  in  the 
Pawtucket  store,  and  will  go  into  com¬ 
mercial  [)rocluction  this  month.  It  uses 
hfty  cards,  si/e  three  by  eight  inches  in 
the  case  of  the  pilot  model,  with  blank 
white  ])lastic  tops  that  overlay  one 
another  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
S])ecially  designed  slides  and  lenses 
|)roje<t  any  desired  alphabetical  or  nu¬ 
merical  breakdown  onto  the  cards. 
Piessing  a  button  changes  the  slide. 
The  slides  stack  in  ortlc!  after  use, 
and  can  be  reloaded  in  .‘10  seconds. 

The  inventor  claims  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  handle  any  number  of 
breakdowns.  Because  the  projected 
tyj)e  is  large  and  clear,  the  cards  are 
light,  and  the  maximum  reach  is  only 
21  inches,  clerks  can  fine  sort  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  .5,000  slips  of  paper 
in  the  course  of  an  eight-hour  clay— 
saleschecks,  payment  receipts,  bank 
(  hecks,  bills,  etc.  I  he  breakdowns  can 
number  1,000  or  10,000  cvith  the  same 
equipment  and  space. 

Pro  j ect-A-Sort  CIorp.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  231  Main  .Street,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  will  manufacture  the  device. 


This  is  the  Project-a-sort,  designed  by 
Milton  Hose,  with  ivhich  sales  slips  can 
be  pne-sorted  at  a  rate  of  ^00  an  hour. 
Space  requirements  are  tiny. 

Desk-Side  Copying  Machine.  new 

machine,  small  enough  to  be  used 
alongside  an  ollice  desk,  and  recjuiring 
only  an  ordinary  office  light  on  stand¬ 
ard  (iO-cycie,  1  10-volt  alternating  cur¬ 
rent,  is  announced  by  the  CHiarles 
Bri  NiNc;  (loMPANV,  Inc.,  100  Reatle 
.Street,  New  X'ork  13,  N.  V.  Ihe 
Binning  machine  uses  a  process  that 
has  long  been  employed  in  industry 
and  business:  it  recpiires  no  inks, 
chemicals,  or  dark  rooms.  Basis  for 
operation  is  a  chemically  coated  paper 
which  is  bleached  by  the  light  rays, 
except  where  markings  on  the  original 
prevent  this.  Copy  printed  on  both 
sides  can  be  reproduced  through  the 
use  of  an  intermediate  process.  The 
manufacturer  claims  the  machine  can 
be  operated  without  special  training, 
and  that  it  will  copy  matter  of  any 
length,  if  not  over  WVi  inches  wide. 


Pruning  self-contained  copying  machine. 
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MORE  and  MORE  STORES 

are  Installing 

ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS’  TABLE 

Sl'ElN  Adil-A-St‘(  tion  Finishers  Ta!)les  provide  every  requisite  for 
your  Alteration  Departments;  lorret  t  types  lor  l)oth  Ladies’  and 
Men’s  work,  (^an  be  installed  in  sec  tions  and  addetl  to  as  your  hand 
finishing  requirements  may  demand.  Polished  hardwoocl  tops,  atl- 
justable  steel  legs,  foot  rests,  drawers  ami  furnished  with  fluorescent 
lights  are  but  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

Illustration  above  shows  .\dd-A-Section  Fables  with  straight  front 
for  Ladies’  .Mteration  Departments;  below  are  tables  with  concave 
front  which  are  more  suitable  for  Men’s  Alteration  Departments— 
the  proper  tables  for  best  serving  your  needs. 

Stein  .\dd-.\-Section  Tables  are  saving  space,  foot  steps,  time  and 
money  for  hundreds  of  leading  stores  and  shops— and  thev’ll  do  the 
same  for  you. 

Please  unite  us  for  full  iuformatiou  about  these  tables. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

St3~S2S  W,  Vum  Bmrem  Street  .  •  €Mcago  7,  ttUmoia 


LIFO  and  Prices 

(Continued  from  page  IP) 

l^abor  Statistics  C^ost  of  Living  Indix. 

In  accordance  with  current  iiueii- 
tory  reports,  it  was  assumed  that  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent  would  occur 
between  the  opening  and  closing  in¬ 
ventories  of  fiscal  1950.  It  was  furtlier 
assumed  that  there  would  be  no 
(hanges  in  the  physical  volume  of 
stocks  carried,  subsetpient  to  |anuarv 
’ll,  1951.  This  is  tantamount  to  sup¬ 
posing  that  in  the  event  retailers  sutler 
involuntary  litpiidation  of  inventories 
due  to  scarcities  growing  out  ot  the 
nation’s  mobili/ation  effort,  adetpiate 
provision  will  l)e  made  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  ol  these  stocks  at  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  li(|uidation. 

In  computing  the  ending  LIFO  and 
FIFO  inventories  shown  in  columns 
.‘1  and  I,  a  net  markiq)  (omplement  ol 
bl.2  per  tent  and  a  gross  markup  toin- 
plement  of  bO  per  cent  were  used 
throughout  the  period. 

It  may  l)e  seen  that  under  these  cir- 
(innstances  taxable  income  for  fiscal 
1919  is  increased  Ity  SI 05,0(10  as  a  result 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  year-end  in¬ 
ventory  to  a  cost  basis.  Furthermore, 
tliis  tax  disadvantage  is  not  entirely 
overcome  iluring  the  first  year  of  LIFO 
;ind,  over  the  decade  as  a  whole,  cumu¬ 
lative  reportetl  profits  on  the  LIFO 
basis  exceed  cumulative  jnofits  on  the 
FIFO  basis  by  S2I,000.  Regardless  ol 
this  fact,  however,  if  the  total  effective 
tax  rate  should  follow  the  pattern 
shown  in  column  7  of  the  table,  the 
LIFO  computation  by  tending  to 
transfer  income  into  years  of  lower 
effective  tax  rates,  would  result  in  only 
a  slightly  higher  tax  over  the  period. 
Of  (ourse,  the  tax  rates  shown  are  not 
intendeil  as  haul  and  fast  foretasts: 
they  are  merely  intended  as  a  plausi¬ 
ble  guess  of  what  might  happen  in  the 
event  that  all-out-war  is  t  irt  umvenled. 

1  he  important  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  evaluating  the  significance 
of  the  computed  cumulative  tax  loss  of 
.S9300  (see  table)  is  that,  in  the  event 
of  no  war,  it  is  a  possible  tax  loss  ot 
this  relative  magnitude  as  the  result  of 
electing  LIFO,  which  is  to  be  weighed 
against  the  possible  tax  savings  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  advent  of  total  war. 
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*Madel  Airpitmt,  EngiPM,  Ae- 
cestorlet;  Scale  Railreade.  Ship 
Modele,  Old-Time  Aiitn,  Fire- 
Eapinet;  Handcrafts,  Books  for 
Modellers,  etc. 
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Women’s  Shoes — 

A  Neglected  Opportunity 

{Cuutinued  from  page  18) 


aiul  |>iite  lines  wliiih  are  best  selling 
against  the  styles  and  the  price  lines 
on  which  the  department  is  spending 
its  advertising  tunds.  You  are  likely  to 
fiiul  the  price  lines  which  bring  you 
the  teal  business  are  lower  than  the 
price  lines  you  advertise,  although  it 
may  be  the  other  way.  It  your  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  devoted  to  the  lines 
which  really  are  selling  that  will  be 
somewhat  remarkable.  11  you  hnd  the 
shoes  which  are  moving  are  at  lower 
prices  than  those  which  are  advertised, 
vou  probably  also  will  be  the  victim 
ot  lonsiderable  argument  that  adver- 
I  tising  the  higher-priced  shoes,  which 
you  tlo  not  sell,  tends  to  bring  you 
prestige.  It  is  all  very  nice  to  have 
prestige  but  the  question  is— what  does 
it  do  for  you?  If  it  has  resulted  in  a 
thoioughly  satisfactory  department, 
there  can  be  no  criticism  on  that  score. 

Use  the  Pruning  Knife 
liased  on  past  experience,  we  think 
you  probably  will  find  your  depart¬ 
ment  has  at  least  four  or  five  times 
as  many  different  styles  in  shoes  as  it 
needs  and  that  most  of  them  are  in¬ 
active.  If  that  is  the  situation,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  using  the 
pruning  knife  unsparingly.  It  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  department  and  no 
matter  how  many  members  you  may 
drop  initially,  you  will  find  as  the  de¬ 
partment  becomes  more  successful  you 
will  want  to  drop  still  more.  When 
the  situation  has  been  cleaned  up,  for 
every  new  number  you  take  on,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  dropped.  When  a 
definitely  new  style  appears  in  the 
market,  it  is  well  to  feel  it  out  by 
limiting  your  first  purchases  to  the 
middle  sizes.  As  the  new  style  shows 
signs  of  popularity  you  can  add  the 
sizes  at  each  end  of  the  range.  I  his 
should  be  a  powerful  infiuence  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  inventory  from  quantities 
of  nondescript  shoes  with  broken  size 
range. 

Selecting  “Advertised  Lines’ 

As  the  result  of  such  simple  'and 
generally  recognized  merchandising 
principles,  and  care  about  putting 
your  advertising  emphasis  on  the 
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things  which  women  buy  from  your 
shoe  department,  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  will  result  to  any  ilepartment. 
If  in  addition  you  can  invest  in  some 
buyer  witli.  modern  lonceptions  who 
will  have  the  chance  to  concentrate  on 
the  building  of  the  tlepartment,  it 
should  shortly  become  one  with  a 
showing  ol  which  management  can  be 
justly  proud.  Among  the  mistakes 
which  a  really  tompetent  buyer  will 
not  make  is  to  spend  his  department’s 
capital  on  all  sorts  of  lines  because 
their  manufacturers  do  a  little  nation¬ 
al  advertising.  A  great  many  outstand¬ 
ing  successes  in  the  merchandising 
held  have  been  made  with  the  aid  of 
good  national  advertising,  and  such 
lines  should  not  be  neglected,  but 
popular  demand  for  any  pimluct  is 
not  built,  and  maintained,  through 
relatively  meager  promotion  over  a 
short  period.  Too  much  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  calculated  to  influence  the 
retailer  rather  than  the  public. 


for  a  high  degree  of 

CRArTSMANSHIP 

for  maximum  ECONOMY 
for  expert  PLANNING - 


STANDARDIZED  STOCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  East  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Write  for  Catalog— Visit  our  Showrooms 


DON’T  miss  the 
PROFITS  from 

HOBBIES ! 

Whatever  yardstick  your  store  uses, 
a  modern  hobby  department*  will 
carry  its  own  weight — p/usl 

•  DEPARTMENTS  CHEATED,  GUIDED 
A  SERVICED  with  on  unusual 
guarantee  ogainst  inventory  lossi 

•  Leosed  Departments  Installed. 

•  Modern  merchandise  and  mer< 
chandising  carefully  planned  to 

•  Attract  ''wanted-type"  traffic. 

•  Consistent  volume,  no  violent, 
periodic  swingsl 

Consultation  Without  Obligation 

Our  years  pioneering  In  hobby- 
merchandising,  ''know-how*'  and 
wholesale-operation  experience  is 
at  your  commandl  Currently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  leading  "names"  in 
department  store  fieldl 

Department  Store  Representative 
THE  LAUBER  CO..  Inc. 

POLK'S 

Model  Craft  Hobbios,  Ino. 

Polk  Bldg.,  314  Fifth  Ave., 
Cor.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Planning  for  Early  ^51 

((.otUiniied  from  15) 


hraiuhes  for  the  (oitiiitg  year. 

Vfany  stores,  liotvever,  faileif  to  an¬ 
swer  one  or  Itoth  ol  the  questions  on 
Inanehes.  it  it  is  assunieii  that  the 
omission  of  an  answer  means  "no 
hranehes,”  the  figures  tlrop  somewhat. 
On  that  Itasis,  only  22  |X'r  cent  have 
hraiuhes  now,  anti  only  seven  per  tent 
will  add  any  in  11)51 . 


whith  t)f  three  possibilities— rise,  level 
oti,  or  drop— was  most  likely  lor  priies 
in  general,  lor  atlvertisinj;  cost  pereent- 
af»e,  lor  selliiif*  tost  percentage,  lor 
payroll  percentage,  anil  lor  net  profit 
percentage.  .As  Table  I  shows,  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  is  that  prices  and  costs 
will  rise,  and  that  net  profit  percentage 
will  level  oil  or  drop. 


The  outlook  for  prices,  costs,  and 
profits  in  early  1951. 

The  stores  were  asked  to  indicate 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


WeCaECtlToaJ 


^  Off  MORE 

^  C/ikge 

Customers 

EyERr 


r 


Writs  todiy 


kv  fttN  (Maits! 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
MMOT  .  OPWON  .  ITTITBBt  /fcs^aic/ 


ALTERATIONS  COSTS 

^  A  Ik  I  BE  CONTROLLED 

and  reduced 


TflucA;4o, 

25% 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WaiTE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4-C03  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-SI  12 


What  do  you  consider  the  retailer's 
greatest  problem  today? 

This  final  ejuestion  invited  free  com¬ 
ment  on  whatever  problems  were  vex¬ 
ing  the  retailer.  The  fact  that  three 
out  of  every  four  rejjorting  store  heads 
had  remarks  to  oiler  is  an  indication 
I  hat  the  retail  trade  has  muc  h  to  worry 
about. 


Workroom  Controls 

(('.onliiiKcd 

ihink  about  that  last  statement.  Mow 
t  an  the  merchant  know  what  is  going 
on  il  he  has  no  means  ol  controlling 
the  operation,  no  measuring  devices 
and  no  norms? 

The  answer,  ol  course,  is  a  work- 
unit  ol  some  kind  but  as  we  previously 
mentioned,  a  work-unit  simply  based 
on  a  set  number  ol  minutes  will  hardly 
do  the  job.  .Viter  much  research  and 
testing,  a  new  principle  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  provides  a  work-unit  that 
is  based  on  cost.  Tor  general  purjtoses, 
a  work-unit  valtied  at  10  tents  has 
been  lound  the  most  satisfactorv.  The 
initial  installation  involves  consider¬ 
able  analysis  and  audit  in  order  to  cle- 
termine  productive  hour  cost  but  once 
this  figure  is  determined,  the  problem 
becomes  simple. 

For  illustration,  let  us  a.ssume  that 
the  prodtictive  hour  cost  lor  a  given 
alteration  room  proves  to  be  .SI. 50  per 
hour.  With  a  10  cents  work-unit,  we 
have  a  basis  of  15  work-units  per  hour. 
Thus,  if  we  have  a  job  that  will  take 
approximately  two  hours,  it  is  assigned 
50  work-units— which  can  be  quickly 
translated  into  a  cost  of  S3  for  the 
job  by  adding  a  zero  and  a  decimal 
point.  What  better  basis  can  you  have 


Two  sul)jeiTs  tame  up  so  lrec|uemly 
that  eat  h  was  metuioned  by  at  least  li5 
pet  cent  ol  those  who  cotnmented— 
persotinel,  atid  prices.  Prolilems  con- 
tertietl  with  mere  handisitig,  buying, 
and  getting  deliveries  were  metuioned 
by  20  per  cetu.  .Vliout  otie  in  six 
nami'd  operating  costs  and  government 
regulatiotis.  Other  fretpietuly  tiamed 
proltlems  concern  .sales  promotion, 
payrolks,  the  slim  prospects  ol  profit, 
the  narrowitig  ol  markitp,  and  taxes. 
.V  lew  were  disturbed  liy  the  tactics  of 
competitors,  and  some  downtowti 
stoies  reported  feeling  the  competi¬ 
tion  ol  suburban  liranihes  atiil  shop¬ 
ping  tenters. 

rntleiTying  most  ol  the  comments, 
however,  was  the  letailer's  keeti  aware¬ 
ness  ol  his  customer’s  problems— 
shrinking  buving  power,  the  scarcity 
ol  w.intetl,  well-timed  merchandise, 
.mil  uncertaintv  about  the  future. 


Ironi  pii^r  .‘)5) 

lor  setting  alteration  charges? 

The  control  proifdure  is  laiiTy  sim¬ 
ple.  .V  complete  list  ol  alteratioti 
operations  is  printed  right  on  the  back 
ol  the  alteration  ticket,  together  with 
the  assigned  numlier  ol  work-utiits.  .Vs 
the  litter  completes  her  fitting,  she 
marks  or  circles  the  operations  re¬ 
quired  and  totals  the  work-units.  .Site 
now  has  a  figure  that  serves  as  a  base 
lor  setting  her  alteration  charges— free 
from  any  coercioti  by  the  salesperson 
or  the  t  ustomer— and  also  as  a  means 
ol  measuring  the  whole  ojieration 
Iroin  beginning  to  end.  VV^e  catt  even 
measure  the  production  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  seamstress.  We  can  determine 
how  much  stoc  k  work  is  being  done- 
anil  for  which  selling  departments. 
We  can  control  those  gratis  altera- 
tiotis.  Iti  fact,  this  simple  gimmick 
provides  the  key  that  sweeps  away  all 
the  "mystery"  and  frustrations  that 
have  beeti  sytiotiymous  with  these  op¬ 
erations. 

In  another  article,  we  will  briefly 
outline  the  principles  of  application 
for  these  two  units  atitl  describe  actual 
case  histories  that  will  show  what  cati 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
terial  results. 
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